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THE SHAM PAMPHLETS. 
BEING MEMOIRS, MAXIMS, AND OPINIONS OF A “VALET DE SHAM.” 


Eprtep By Jas. H. FriIsweE.u. 
ss 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


MR. CHOWLE INTRODUCES A LITERARY CHARACTER. 


T has been the custom, of late 
years, for every gentleman 
who enters the noble army 
of letters, learning to twirl a 
pen (as Bill Clods the plough- 
boy of the 46th learns, by 
constant practice, to handle a 

' firelock), to introduce a por- 
trait of himself painted en 
beau, as a picture of a lite- 
rary gentleman. Now, 
although Messrs. Raphael, 
Rembrandt, and Reynolds, 
the three R’s of the artists, 
have painted their own simu- 
lacra very artistically and 
faithfully, yet I, having 
arrived at years of discre- 
tion, very stoutly object to this constant parading the uniform of 
foolscap. I am assured that the public do not care to know—at least 
till he be dead—the private life of Mr. Dick Savage, nay, nor of the 
turmoils of poor Robert Lloyd, nor of the clodhoppings of Bloomfield, 
nor, to go higher, of the idiotey of Southey, Swift, and Cowper. Why 
should they? Omne ignotum, &c. Until I tested my gilt sixpence 
other day, ‘pon my word 1 thought it half-a-sovereign ; and I assure 
you, dear confidential public, to whom I will tell all my secrets, save 
those of my craft, that 1 thought that I, and England too, possessed 
the noblest and best teacher and adviser, guide, philosopher, and friend, 
till I tried him at a pinch—and found I was mistaken. 

Now, I am not half fool enough to think it was his fault. No, no. 
Peccavi, cry I. Med culpd, med culpa, med maxima culpd. I was like 
the lad in Lessing’s fable, who wished to gaze on the face of the veiled 
statue of Isis, and who, therefore, with his father’s hammer shivered the 
stone and broke away the veil, truly, but to leave a hideous blank. 
Why raise the hammer at all? Med culpd, again and again; go on, oh, 
kindly teacher, great artist! Oh, how much greater artist do I think 
you now; Iam like a weak and sickly man who, attempting to walk, 
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leans too heavily on his crutch, and having broken it, must needs 
finish the weary journey alone. 

This is apropos, ladies and gentlemen, of the advent of Mr. Chowle, 
on the following evening, with a young fellow who “ did” the reporting 
for one or two religious papers, and whose good will the excellent 
Chowle was, therefore, anxious to attach. I am bound to say that 
Chowle fully appreciated the talent of my father, and was even willing 
to flash him off in the eyes of his friends. 

“T have brought you, Captain Smooth,” he said, “a rising light of 
the age—Mr. Spencer Nibs, a young literary man, who, I believe, will 
do something yet which will make England proud of him. He writes 
very much like Milton, I believe. Milton was a literary man, Sir ?” 

He addressed the question to my father. That good person at once 
agreed with Mr. Chowle. 

“* Milton,” he was pleased to say, “ was a great writer, and a very 
good man no doubt, although his views were peculiar-—very peculiar, 
and very silly.” 

“ Ah! now,” greasily uttered Chowle, wiping his thick underlip, 
“T knew the Captain would enlighten us; he is worth hearing, Sir.” 

“ He is, rather,” returned Nibs, very dryly. 

“ George Canning again, and the Right Honourable Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, poor Horry Walpole, Mr. Addison, Sir Richard Steele, Lord 
Bolingbroke, and a few others, were literary men of some merit.” My 
father, I perceived, chose the biggest names, and mixed them up as 
Sancho Panza did his proverbs, greatly to the edification of Mr. Chowle. 

“That I deny,” said Mr. Nibs rather abruptly ; “you'll pardon 
me, but a 

“T shall do no such thing, young gentleman,” said the Captain, 
looking round with an easy smile at the company, in a way indeed 
which made me fear for the sudden demolition of my young friend, 
whose face I already liked—“ if you deny their merit, then I have done.” 

"No, no,” cried Spencer eagerly, “not their merit, only the fact of 
their being literary men. I do not like loose terms. I think you 
applied one loosely then. What did you mean by ‘literary men?’ 
None of those—excepting for a very short time, perhaps Dick Steele— 
pursued literature as a profession. They dedicated their best hours, 
their leisure, to it. They are to be distinguished from the Eustace 
Budgells, the Boytons, the Marchmont Needhams, and the Phillipps, of 
the day. They did not, at least, ‘turn a Persian ode for half-a-crown,’ 
nor their coats for half-a-guinea. They were like St. Paul—I do not 
include Bolingbroke here—at the ministry, they wrought and preached 
too, and by so doing, as I take it, they were more free, saw much more 
of life—although they did not peep at it through the bars of a sponging 
house—and were better able to teach, speak to, amuse, and encourage, 
their fellow men; for which end, I suppose, pens and ink were made. 
He who makes literature his mistress must needs be her slave. The 
AvutTHors—they were authors, and great authors of whom you speak,— 
were poets, philosophers, lovers of the belles lettres, but not bell- 
letter men. 


“A distinction without a difference, Mr. Nibs,” said my father, 
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kindly, ‘make some gin-and-water yourself, and tell me two things— 
why you literary men will talk so much about yourselves? that is the 
first; and the second is, how is it that your godfathers and godmothers 
give you such queer names? You all use patronymics for Christian 
names, and those in the strangest juxta-position ; how can it be?” 

“God knows,” said the young author; and perhaps it was the best 
answer he could have made. 

“The report of our tea meeting, which Mr. Nibs has furnished ——” 

‘“‘T wonder,” said Spencer, “ whether Mr. Milton, if put to it, and if 
short-hand had been then invented (he being of a religious turn of 
mind, you know), would have done that.” 

“*No doubt,” cried the enraptured Chowle; “ Milton was deeply re- 
ligious; Milton, Sir, had great outpourings; he would have been 
amongst us on the platform: Milton, Sir, would have held forth with 
unction, Sir, for that poet was a gusher.” 

** May his shade forgive you, Mr. Chowle,” cried our guest, looking 
at his watch. ‘“ Pardon me, I have to notice a tragedy to-night. 
I shall be in time for the last act. If my young friend here would like 
to see the inside of a theatre he may come with me as the editor’s 
‘friend’ (he smiled as he said this); I have a pass for two. I'll 
not forget to touch up the speeches, Mr. Chowle.” 

“Thank you, Sir, but surely you are not going to lead that young 
gentlemen into the house of Sin, are you ?” 

“‘ House of sin! oh no; only Drury Lane,” said Mr. Nibs, “may he 
go, Sir?” 

“It is, perhaps, incumbent upon Plantagenet,” answered the captain, 
“to see as much as he can. He may go.” 

I rose delightedly, and, passing from the room with my new friend, left 
my poor uncle looking moodily gloomy, and the patriarchal Chowle 
turning up the whites of his eyes like a Saracen’s head in a fit. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PLAY AND EARNEST. 


Spencer and I went to the play. Oh, what sights and sounds !— 
what demigods and goddesses!—what excellent precepts ; what wisdom, 
and how spoken! What wit in the dialogue, and what intention 
in every thing said and done! I only wish that all people would act 
through life as they do in a play. I do not care whether it be a comedy 
or tragedy; it would be all one to me. Spencer criticised the piece, 
very unjustly I think, the next day. I have the paper by me now, and 
reading it recals the old sensations. I am still indignant at his charges 
of platitudes and plagiarism, though, to be sure, | have since heard 
much the same dialogue, and I am sure I have seen exactly the same 
situations. 

Spencer, who, as he told me, had not enjoyed a play so much for 
many a long day, although he could not have seen much of it, ‘ he 
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spent half of his time in looking at me, said kindly, when the play was 
done, that we had better not stop for the farce, which was, he said, 
very broad—an adjective which, in that position, by the way, I did not 
then understand —kindly asked me home to sup with him. As I saw 
that he had taken a liking to me—a feeling which I strongly recipro- 
cated—and as I knew that my uncle Benjamin frequently sat talking 
with my father till one o’clock of the morning, I gladly consented, and 
passed out on the arm of the critic, not a little proud of being re- 
cognised by several gentlemen of ungentlemanly exterior, who Spencer 
said were the “ Press Gang.” As we were not then at war with any 
nation, and as sailors were at a discount, I did not quite see why the 
press-gang were in the theatre; nor did I feel quite at my ease, when 
one of the roughest of these gentlemen, taking the arm of Spencer, 
invited himself home to supper. 

“ Come along then,” said Spencer, “I dare say Bridget will have 
enough bread and cheese, and we can send out for stout.” 

“ Good,” cried Mr. Shrapnell, “ good; nectar for the gods,—and how 
doth Bridget ?” 

“ Toll, loll,” said Spencer; and then he dived into an elaborate 
criticism on the play, expressing himself so justly, fluently, and easily, 
that I could not help admiring him. 

“* Miss Bridget Nibs,” said Spencer, as he stood upon the door-mat 
of a second-floor, in Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, “‘I have brought 
you a new guest. Young Mr. Smooth, Miss Bridget; my sister. Mr. 
Shrapnel you already know.” 

“ Think she does, by ged ?” said the latter, who had walked coolly in 
and taken his seat, turning over the leaves of a new book; “ Smooth, 
eh? Is he any relation to that old ————?” 

“ Tace puer, Caveto!” cried Spencer, angrily. 

gentleman, near Golden-square, concluded the other, coolly ; 
“T often see his name in papers.” 

“ Only his son, Bridget; and, they say, favours his mother. Come 
in Plantagenet.” 

I entered, and bowed to Miss Bridget. I had never seen so neat a 
little woman, nor so pretty a little ménage before. Miss Bridget might 
have been five feet in height and eighteen years old. She was a 
woman, not a girl. Her forehead was round, and not very high, but 
her head was massive and powerful, and rather large for her size. 
Beyond that, her face and form were without a fault. Clear olive com- 
plexion, black hair, very cheerful laughing brown eyes, a full red 
mouth and white teeth. 

What astonished me most was her self-possession. I was some six 
months her senior, yet I was a boy and she a woman. “Sit down, Sir,” 
she said to me. ‘Shall I ring, Spencer.” 

“OF course, marm,” said Shrapnel, with mock respect; “and when 
the slave of the lamp appears, tell her to get at least one pint of stout 
extra for me. I am thirsty, marm. This play had so much attic salt 
in it.” 

“A new play, Spencer,” said his sister, quietly, as the neatest little 
servant in humanity entered the room. That pretty room, where 
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everything honestly told of somewhat narrow circumstances but of 
industry and taste. 

“ Yes, miss,” said I, boldly, ‘‘ a beautiful new play, so romantic, so 
true, so pathetic, and so comic.” 

“ Now let’s hear Spencer,” said she to me, holding her finger up, 
archly. 

“* Not a new play, although I have not yet seen it, being in the country 
when produced. A new actor in chief part, that’s all. A play which 
all women will like (except yourself, Bridget), and which most critics 
will praise, yet made up of nothing but bombast and nonsense. A play 
which is called original, but which is taken from the ‘ Bellows Mender 
of Lyons ;’ a sufficiently old melodrama over the water.” 

“No, ’tisn’t, Spencer,” said his friend, “say across the bridge, and 
I'll believe you.” 

“ A play,” said Spencer, “the level writings of which are platitudes, 
and the higher portions are plagiarism, which is noxious in its morals, 
snobbish and dishonest in its tendencies, morbid in its ideas; but yet 
successful, because excelling in its construction and plot. That play 
will live for many years, and, like Macbeth in the tragedy, will do much 
more harm.” 

“Oh, no!” said Shrapnel, shutting the book with a bang, “ you're 
hard, but just. Won't do much harm though. Not powerful enough.” 

“Ts’nt it? There’s where you are cut. Just the thing. Powerful, 
as if all the nails in the world were knocked in by big hammers. It will 
just suit the greedy, craving taste of the people. It will flatter the 
vanity of the young: it will not outrage their feelings ; it is not powerful 
enough, to use your word for that. It will gently instil meanness, and 
like a rouged and passée lady of the court, turn vice into a virtue, by 
covering a pustule with a beauty spot.” 

“What a crib the fellow is!” cried Shrapnel, looking up. ‘ His plot 
he stole bodily, and his dialogue is pilfered from La Bruyere and 
Rochefoucauld, and his characters—” 

‘He has but one,” cried Spencer, “ and that’s an imitation; and he 
is confessedly artificial.” 

I was swelling with indignation at this onslaught, waiting to get in a 
word, when Miss Bridget spoke. 

“ Bless me, gentlemen! one at atime. You have not told me the 
name of the play, Spencer.” 

“T had forgotten : it is ‘The Lady of Lyons.’” 


CHAPTER XX. 
A CULMINATION. 


I presume that I must give way to my seniors. I feel that my 
father, in whose person I was taught the emptiness of this particular 
social life—this distinction and notoriety which most of us strive for— 
I feel that he is the hero of the book, and not I, and that it is 
my duty, therefore, to attend to him, 
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Adieu, therefore, dear little Bridget ; but for a time, only for a time. 

“My position,” continued the Captain to his son, a few mornings 
after the events described two chapters ago had been detailed, for 
he interrupted his narrative very often, and his history represented, 
to borrow a simile, nothing so much as those Chinese puzzles which 
contain ball within ball, “my position was not an enviable one. 
I was away from her I loved. I was in the lion’s den. I was com- 
bating with an Irish attorney. Few persons could have been more 
unfortunately situated. But I had a heart for it all, I had that within 
which supported me, and went through it, Sir, in a way which now 
I wonder at. 

“The next day I called upon Mulveeny, solicitor, but to my surprise 
found the young one from home. As it was no use kicking my 
heels at his mouldy office, and still less venturing in the den of the 
she-dragons upstairs, I strolled about the city, leaving word that I 
would call again at the same time to-morrow, and found out a very 
decent hotel which possessed the recommendation of a billiard table. 
I went into the room and joined some of the young bloods who 
were playing—at first, simply as a spectator, but in a short time, 
being, on account of my gentlemanly and quiet exterior, asked to 
back one of the players, | consented, and sported a few pieces on one 
of the most indifferent players I ever saw in my life. Of course I 
lost. I intended to do so. I was not going to let the young Irish- 
men see everything I knew of the matter. 

“‘ Never, my dear child, depart from my example. If you unbottle 
your knowledge and pour it out fresh, you will give it, undoubtedly, 
a very frisky appearance, but aprés, my dear lad, apres your bottle is 
empty, and everybody knows your measure. 

“The next move was, of course, to ask me to play. They saw that I 
knew so little of the game that I must be unaccustomed to it, and my 
opponent in betting took it into his head that he could make a few 
more guineas follow the five which had already leaped from my 
purse into his. 

“Poor fellow. How little he knew of human nature. Fifty pieces 
paid for my loss, so I was a clear gainer of forty-five, ten of which 
were to be paid me to-morrow, having my young friend’s note of hand 
for the amount. I Jeft him tearing his hair, but I was somewhat 
consoled when I reflected that I had taught him a lessoii worth 
double the amount he had lost. I then went into the hotel, and 
ordered a nice little dinner (their cook was famous for white soups, 
I remember), and, indeed, I asked my friend to crack a bottle of 
claret with me: for in those days, in Dublin, we drank little but French 
wines. I was surprised that he refused, but his loss evidently spoilt 
his appetite. I dined quietly, had my bottle to myself, and retired 
early, dreaming of the morrow. 

“The time came at last when I was to meet Saul Mulveeny. I 
went prepared with twenty fifty pound notes, and never was more 
ready to give money than that. 

“ Saul was ready for me, and after a very little conversation, wherein 
I told him that his co-operation must entirely free me from my 
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wretched partner, or I could not consent to part with my money, 
he made some excuse for his behaviour as the cousin of my wife, 
and then pa-sed me over an attested certificate of her previous 
marriage with a certain Peter Malone, who, he declared, was then 
living ! 

“I was so overjoyed at being free at last, and free in so unexpected a 
manner, that, after a close examination of the certificate, and after satis- 
fying myself that it was genuine, as indeed it was, that I pushed over 
half of the notes to Saul, and pocketing the certificate, promised him 


’ the other half when I shouli have confronted the destroyer of my 
peace, and proved to her and her mother that I had them in my 
power. 


“* Very good, captain,’ said Saul, carefully counting the bank-notes, 
and separating them with his great, coarse, wet thumb; ‘ very good; 
but you must first promise that my name doesn’t appear in the matter. 
I never loved Cousin Horry, and so I will tell you; but, perhaps, 
although it is one’s duty to right an honést gentlemen—’ 

“ *My good fellow,’ said I, with some dignity, ‘ you need not fear 
me.’ I buttoned my coat up and exhibited my martial figure, which 
was then very much admired to be sure, and, pulling on my gloves, I 
cocked my hat fiercely, and prepared for the interview up stairs. 

“Now was the time for my triumph. I had, with an unparalleled 
generosity, offered to free the soi-disante Mrs. Smooth from the fetters 
which the unhappy and foolish voracity—I can call it by no other name 
—of her mother had put upon both of us. She had indignantly 
refused ; but here was a turn of fortune which brought her at m 
knees. Here was a paper which proved them to be—I included the 
elder dragon—doubly deceitful. I was absolutely debating whether 
or no I should prosecute her in a criminal way, as I passed through 
the odious swing-door, and trod my way to the garret. 

“T took my time. Ido not like to bustle in upon a lady, even if that 
lady has filled the position of a wife to me. I let them hear my 
manly tread, and then holding my left upon the pocket which con- 
tained the precious parchment, I gave with my right-hand three dis- 
tinct knocks upon the door. 

P “A clear voice, low, distinct, and sweet, answered me, crying, ‘ Come 
in, Captain Smooth.’” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
WHEREIN THE CAPTAIN APPEARS AT A DISCOUNT. 


“T ENTERED, and there, at the side of my wife’s bed, holding her arm 
around the invalid to support her, stood Miss Amy Heartwell ! 
“There are some periods in life at which men of the greatest self- 
possession—and few men could beat me at that—find themselves with- 
out resources. I have seen a man who coolly flung a lighted shell out 
of the trenches, tremble at meeting a lady in the Strand, turn his head 
into a print shop, and run up an adjoining street with the speed of a 
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racer, to seek safety in a cab. The unfortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances, my dear boy, would have appalled many, but it did not 
shock me. I ought to have known it. I ought to have seen that the 
card of apartments to let was taken from the window, I ought to have 
foreseen that a young lady, loving meas Miss Amy did, would evidently, 
upon my disappearance, have made every inquiry of my whereabouts, 
and would finally have flown to the very place from which I would 
have kept her. 

“In my blind ardour I had over-looked all these. Now, in the space 
which it takes a lightning flash to illuminate a six foot chamber, they 
all started up in my face, and gave me boldness to face any one. 

“ T confess, however, that I wished she would have spoken. I was proof 
against scolding, I had to learn that sometimes the silence of a woman 
is a thousand times more fearful than her tongue. 

“T waited for her to speak. She did not. 

‘“‘ Forced to make the first move, after an awkward pause, which, like 
the delay before too many grand movements, I knew might cost the 
actor all, I spoke. ‘My dear Miss Heartwell,’ said I, ‘ how kind it is of 
you to come here. How delighted am I tosee you. Drawn no doubt 
by that advertisement. Very curious, so was I.’ 

“Still an awkward pause. Neither of the women spoke. Amy held 
arrowroot and wine to Horatio’s lips, her own were tightly compressed, 
and her bosom panted with emotion. 

“*Very curious contretemps,’ I continued. ‘Never should have 
imagined that you would come all this way. Sick in crossing the 
channel, too, no doubt. Pray, did your family accompany you ?—if so, 
shall be happy to show them over Dublin, although, by the way, I forget 
I am a stranger here myself ? 

** Amy glanced around. I never knew the power of an eye before. 
Her look made me feel fifty per cent. less Captain Smooth than cver. 

“It was frightful, my thus having all t':e talk to myself. I knew that 
it could not continue much longer, so I determined to make a bold 
move. 

“** Well then,’ I cried, ‘if, my dear Amy, you are determined to be so 
eccentric, I must perform my duty, and a very unpleasant one, in the 
room in which you are, unless you will oblige me by withdrawing, and 
at once.’ 

“ An appeallng look from Horatia to Amy, and a glance, calm and 
defiant, from that lady to myself, was the only answer vouchsafed to 
me. I was driven to my last resource. ‘ Well, then,’ I cried, as if re- 
luctantly, ‘well then, you force this upon me. I would have spared 
you this scene ; you will not let me; so be it then.’ 

“ The blue eyes of Miss Amy opened wider than before. As for my 
soi-disante wife and her mother, their stare of astonishment at my action, 
and my determined yet reluctant tone, still dwells with me. It affected 
me unpleasantly at the time—I perfectly remember it; nor did I augur 
good from it. 

“Miss Amy Heartwell, I told you that I loved you, and that I loved 
you dearly. You repeated the vow to me only a few short days ago— 
it seems to me, indeed, hours.’ 
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. ‘And to me,’ she answered, in the same strangely clear voice, 
‘years.’ 

“*Be it so. I told you then that I was not married; that the woman 
who lies before us was not, and is not my wife.’ Horatia clung more 
heavily upon } Miss Amy. é I told you so then,’ I repeated, ‘ and I tell 
you so now.’ 

“ ¢ You lied then, Captain Smooth,’ croaked the Widow Mulveeny, 
‘and you lie now.’ Miss Amy looked me full in the face, as the crone 
uttered these words, and nodded when they came to a period, as if she 
forcibly reiterated them. 

‘“* «Come, come,’ said I, pleadingly, ‘do not condemn me unheard. 
Your sex is always unjust. I was entrapped, caught, swindled into a 
marriage, which was no marriage, as I shall prove. Are men only to 
be the deceivers and women the deceived. Are they only to be 
pitied? Is our love worth nothing? Is our time, position, chance of 
life not to be counted against yours? In the game of life which one 
sex carries on against the other, is yours to score everything upon these 
points and ours nothing ?” 

“ Neither of the women spoke; but I fancied that the _ ap which 
Amy cast upon me was more tender than before. 

‘“* «There are times, however, when the laws made by us men—’ 

“And for you, too,’ hissed out the Widow Mulveeny. 

*“¢ Are less severe than the social rules which your sex seeks to im- 
pose. Law here shall right me. Look here, Miss Heartwell; here is 
an attested copy of the marriage certificate of that woman with another 
man; he being living, she intermarried with me. Did I tell you truly, 
now? Is she now my wife? and am I the deceiver or the dupe?’ 

‘* My chin sank upon my chest, as I said this, and I let the parchment 
fall upon the bed, before Miss Amy’s eyes. I covered my own with 
my hands, but left sufficient space in the apertures of my fingers to 
observe her closely. She shut her eyes tightly, and pressed her hands 
over them, and sat down in the chair by the bed-side. The widow 
meantime sprang at the document, aud clutched it. 

““* Are you,’ she repeated in her harsh voice, ‘are you the deceiver 
or the dupe? Why, both—both, ye rascal; Horatia, dear, that rogue 
your brother has been at work here. This is nothing but a copy of 
your cousin Horatia’s marriage with Peter Malone, and the precious 
Saxon Captain has paid a good price for it, no doubt !’ 

“‘T was thunderstruck. Somehow or another I could not doubt the 
crone. Horatia’s face wore nothing but an expression of great astonish- 
ment, mingled with sorrow as she looked on me. ‘ Sold,’ continued 
the crone, ‘sold and bought by so pitiful a scoundrel as that Saul!’ 
The name recalled me to my senses. I sprang towards the door, 
determined to wring my bank notes from the attorney, but Miss 
Amy barred my way. 

“« Before you go—and I never see you more, Captain Smooth,’ said 
she, standing upright in a queenly attitude, ‘I wish to thank you 
(her lip curled with contempt as she said it), not for making me 
despise you—no human being deserves thanks of another for that ; 
whoever makes another despise him, and thus lowers humanity, 
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deserves simply hatred—a careful holy hate. I never loved you, - 


Captain Smooth. I loved an honourable true man; you are not he. 
I throw your love from me as easily as this flower (she threw me 
a dead rose-bud I had given her scarce a week ago); but I thank 
you for the lesson you have taught me, which includes the great 
truth, that no one can be a thorough rogue without being at the 
same time a very sorry dupe.’ ; ; 

“She turned away and pointed to the door, through which,” said 
the Captain, “I departed, considerably less confidently than I had 
entered it,” 

(To be continued.) 





CONVERTING THE HEATHEN. 
By J. HoLimcsHEaD. 


OF late years, amongst the varied, visionary, disastrous, unproductive, 
and even dishonest applications of capital, there has sprung up, or 
further developed, a new trade—that of converting the heathen. 
Organisations small in their beginning—mistaken in their principles— 
selfish, wasteful, and ineffective in their practice, have beef swelled into 
most mischievous importance, by the arts and devices of the theological 
platform, until the public are led to believe, by secretarial reports, and 
leading articles of religious newspapers, that the whole duty of man 
consists in taking Bibles into the midst of sandy deserts, and begging, 
borrowing, or stealing, a miserable native to act as a converted decoy, 
attracting fresh subscriptions, by stimulating the dying enthusiasm of 
flagging supporters. Men whose religious creeds should have taught 
them to respect the domestic affections, or to cultivate those affections, 
in the untutored savage, where they found them either deficient or 
totally wanting, have bought children from parents for buttons, bits of 
glass, old nails, or a dirty blacking bottle, and, taking advantage of 
those imperfect natures they were sent out to correct, have not 
hesitated to burk the children of the heathen in the name of 
Christianity, in order to find favour in the eyes of the magnates of a 
Missionary Society, and create a sensation at a religious tea meeting. 
The missionary lion of the day is Dr. Livingstone. His book is the 
book of the season: and as a contribution to geographical science, I 
am glad to welcome it for what it is worth. My purpose is not to 
deal with that book, but with Dr. Livingstone, and his speeches in the 
large commercial towns. Dr. Livingstone is a man of great physical 
and mental energy—a man who cannot fail to arrive at sound conclu- 
sions as to the prospects of missionary enterprise in the interior of 
Africa. Does he not feel that these missions ever have been failures, 
are failures, and always will be failures, unless backed by the strong 
tyrannical arm of colonial government? Why does he hound on the 
commerce of the country to take mercantile possession of another 
. 
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India? Why does he tickle the ears of commercial Christianity and 
Christian commerce with accounts of rich tracts of country, because 
he finds the rank luxuriance of the jungle where he expected nothing 
but oceans of sand? Because he is only acting in conformity with a 
system which works with a slow, silent, never ceasing force, and tends 
to what ?—the formation of a bloody arena, like India is now, where 
the ground-down people of a country contend against a ruthless 
usurper, with all the fierce energy and brutality of political hate, and 
all the fanaticism of an insulted religion. Dr. Livingstone knows well 
—or ought to know if he reads history with filmless eyes—the different 
steps by which we arrive at the formation and anarchy of a Possession 
or a Colony. First, there is the meek, quiet missionary, in many 
cases, when not spoiled by a society, a hard-working, conscientious, 
God-fearing man, who visits a new country, and, gaining the con- 
fidence of the natives, is welcomed to their homes, and shown by 
simple-hearted confiding people the beauties of their birthplace. 
Expecting to find a race of rude cannibals with eccentric tastes and 
powerful digestions, he is agreeably surprised, and his report 
overflows with wild honey. The next step is a settlement of peaceful 
traders on the coast, who, somehow or another, persuade their govern- 
ment that annexation is the one thing needful for the benefit of all 
parties. Annexation, and military occupation take place; and the 
people are governed with an iron rod, that one party may trade with 
them, and the other party convert them. Missionary schemes and 
military government increase in intensity, until at last the miserable 
natives rise in rebellion. We have had the same thing before in our 
own country and in classic regions, and it has been lauded under the 
name of patriotism. The conclusion, I need not say, is Fire, Famine, 
and Slaughter. 

Dr. Livingstone wishes to direct the greedy eyes of civilisation to a 
tract of country ten times the size of India; remarkable for its vegeta- 
tion and scenic advantages. Dividends are not usually got out of 
scenery and jungles; and I thank God that commerce is so sick and 
weak at present, with overgorging, that he might as well try to 
galvanise a corpse as to extract a stiver for his purposes from the 
wasted capital of the country! I thank God that it is so, because I 
feel that, rather than have another India on our hands, it would have 
been better that the great missionary’s bones were bleaching in the 
desert, or that he had been brained as he sat at the hospitable board 
of the unsuspecting African. 

If he will boldly preach the doctrine of the extinction of the un- 
tutored savage I will admit his logical consistency, while I question 
his humanity and justice. 

Some missions there are that, with the widest and most ambitious 
objects, have exhibited such a lamentable want of practical skill and 
business tact, so much dishonest and false principle with such feebleness of 
execution, that their history ought to be a warning and an example to 
every chapel, platform, society, and religious organ in the kingdom. 
At the head of this unfortunate list—pre-eminent in failure, where 
failure is the inevitable rule and not the accidental exception—stands the 
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Patagonian mission, a society which seemingly has attempted a gigantic 
task with a very liliputian capital. 

Its commencement in the year 1850 was most inauspicious—the 
founder, Captain Allen Gardiner, R.N., with his six companions, who 
formed the crew of the Ocean Queen, that sailed from Liverpool in the 
autumn of that year for Picton Island, Tierra del Fuego, being all 
starved to death. 

The next step taken by the Patagonian mission was the building and 
fitting out of a vessel called the Allen Gardiner, eighty tons register, 
which was ready for sea in the latter part of 1854. This brought them 
in communication with a seafaring-man of a serious turn, one Captain 
W. Parker Snow, who offered to conduct the expedition as an unpaid 
officer ; this offer was accepted, but a small nominal salary was awarded 
him under an agreement, and he was allowed at his own request to 
take his wife with him. His troubles in connexion with the mission 
now commenced, He was instructed to man his ship with no other 
crew than men who combined what he might consider practical sea- 
manlike qualities with what the society might consider a sound ad- 
herence to certain theological doctrines. Such men were not easy to 
find in the neighbourhood of Wapping and Ratcliff Highway, nor in 
the over-hanging streets of Portsmouth, nor on the canal quays of 
Bristol, where the vessel was to start from. After much labour and 
difficulty, he succeeded in procuring two pious officers, and the promise 
of two men. He paid their expenses to Bristol, and they joined the 
ship, along with an indifferent seaman partly blind, a young man, a 
landsman, a Hindoo cook, au unmanageable cabin boy, a surgeon, a 
catechist or teacher to the mission and natives, a joiner, a house 
carpenter, anda mason. ‘The outlay of preparing the vessel for sea 
fell upon Captain Snow, who worked for masters who were liberal in 
instruction, but chary of money. The mission had nothing yet to show 
in the way of results, and probably subscriptions flagged, the interest 
taken in the enterprise being based upon a shadowy recollection of 
three interesting natives of Tierra del Fuego, who were brought into 
this country in 1830, and who were taken out of it again to their 
native-soil in 1833, plus asmattering of English language, useful arts, 
the European costume, and perhaps with some of the vices of the 
civilised character implanted upon the rude energy of the savage 
nature. Their names were Jemmy Button and York Minster, boys, 
and Fuegia Basket, a girl. 

Captain Snow himself is a man who acts upon the old Puritan 
maxim of fearing the Lord and keeping your powder dry. He is no 
scoffer, but a devout believer in the efficacy of prayer; a fit com- 
panion for old Howel, the Admiralty secretary in the time of Charles 
the Second, who prayed when washing his hands and after putting 
ona clean shirt. The Allen Gardiner, notwithstanding the efforts and 
personal labour of her commander, left Bristol, in October, 1854, 
leaky, lumbered fore and aft, her decks covered with timber, but forti- 
fied with prayer. A clergyman who was to have gone out, and 
acted as third mate on board, was not ready in time; and he was 
to folluw in some vessel bound for the Falkland Islands. 
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When the unfortunate vessel got out to sea the captain discovered, 
too late, that, for all purposes of practical seamanship, and even for the 
general harmony and subordination of the crew, it would have been 
better—far better—if he had disobeyed the rigid instructions of the 
society, and had manned his vessel with the usual dirty, tobacco-chewing, 
rum-drinking, swearing, average Ratcliffe Highway seamen, instead of 
the saintly crew that he had collected with so much trouble and expense. 
Several of his companions, with two of the seamen and the boy—the in- 
spired boy—took upon themselves todenounce him to perdition when- 
ever they were ordered to do anything they did not like. If told to go 
up aloft in a case of emergency, they took to chaunting hymns and 
comforting each other with passages of scripture. The sailors’ cabin 
must have been quite a little heaven below. The catechist taught that 
religious duties made a man independent of all secular authority in a 
vessel. Truly a very troublesome crew to manage by any means 
short of a rope’s-end. 

The devoted captain was still left without funds to cheer him in his 
troubles. He was annoyed by attempts to undermine him (though for 
what earthly reason I cannot imagine, as he was doing everything for 
nothing) ; he was perplexed with very indefinite, numerous, and contra- 
dictory instructions from the society, and he was strongly exhorted to 
do something, and send over some graphic and well-written account of 
a visit to the natives, to raise the funds of the mission from the very low 
ebb to which they had fallen. 

He resolved to carry out a clause in his instructions which told him 
to try and discover Jemmy Button, the eldest of the three native Fue- 
gians, who had returned from England primed and loaded with civilisa- 
tion for the work of converting the miserable natives. 

Captain Snow found the natives addicted to yelling, and he established 
friendly relations with them by out-shouting them through a speaking 
trumpet. He thumped their backs and they thumped his back, and he 
submitted to be hugged by them, although they were very stinking 
and full of vermin—much like many poor creatures in our own country. 
He found Jemmy Button as dirty as his neighbours, if anything even 
below their level. Nevertheless they were all happy, and refused to 
leave their beloved shores on any account. Jemmy liked England, but 
he loved Fuegia: and he would neither quit, nor allow any child of his 
to quit, his native land. All the savages were firm in refusing to allow 
their children to be taken away: the bits of glass, the old nails, the 
buttons, and the blacking-bottle for once had lost their charms ; and as 
Captain Snow was not a man to use force and deceit where fair offers 
were of no avail, the cherished idea of the society was nipped in the bud 
—that of conveying the young native Fuegians and Patagonians into the 
Falkland Islands, to tend in practical slavery the society’s cattle—to 
build houses, to fish, to seal, to take sea-birds, and to be prevented from 
running away—and all for the benefit of the mission. 

The devoted captain had a spy set upon his actions; he had to pay 
wages and charges out of his own pocket. He was instructed to buy an 
island, but no money was sent to him to complete the purchase. He 
had to discharge, pay, and send home his crew at the expiration 
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of their term of service (except the two mates, who had quarrelled with 
him some time before, because, there being no clergyman on board, he 
had performed once instead of twice a daily service of public prayer ; 
and they had been discharged by their own wish to go on shore and 
convert the wretched sailors and bigoted papists): finally, he was sup- 
planted by a missionary and party sent out from the society, and left, 
after two years’ hard service, without money, to sell his books and in- 
struments and buy a passage home for himself and wife. 

There are many labourers employed in the missionary vineyard who 
go forth from a country of religious toleration with principles that 
savour of the old days of Smithfield and the stake. There are also 
many men who, in whatever sphere they moved, would always meet 
with admiration and respect. These are the men who form the bulwarks 
of religion; whose energy and example are all required, and more 
than required, to counteract the injury done to their faith by the 
vicious dogmatism, tyranny, and intolerance of their uncongenial 
brethren. ‘These are not the men to hound us on to take material 
possession of China—exclusive China—where the plan of Ningpo 
and Shanghai is as thickly studded with our mission-houses as a 
nursery-garden is full of hot-beds. These are not the men to map 
out India into doctrinal districts, and teach, like the despised Maho- 
met, the pure faith at the point of the sword. These are not the 
men to draw alluring pictures of the interior of Africa, that a legacy 
of blood and rapine and murder may be left to their successors, and 
that millions of poor, despised creatures yet unborn may learn to 
curse their names and the religion that they taught. And it is to 
these men, and their higher wisdom, that I address myself when I 
ask them to consider whether, while they are expending their time, 
labour, and treasure in arriving at the result of exhibiting a converted 
negro upon a religious platform, they have not lost more valuable 
ground in causing those men, whose adhesion is worth having, to 
turn their backs upon the faith that they represent, and to close their 
ears to all creeds, until something more of humanity is mixed with the 
teachings and designs of religion. 





MUSINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


By Frank E. SMepiey. 


_— 
“ Eheu fagaces Posthume, Posthume, Labuntur anni,” 

Wrote Horace (the Tommy Moore of the Augustan era) to his 
friend Posthumus, probably under the influence of a splitting head-ache, 
the effect of an over dose of Falernian imbibed during one of those 
“ Noctes Ambrosiane” in which wit flowed from, and wine into, the 
mouth of the bard in about equal quantities. The same sentiment 
presents itself to us also: albeit we possess neither the wit nor the 
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wine-bibbing propensities of the Latin poet, we exclaim with him at 
the flight of time, and note with a sort of dreamy wonder how the 
“ fleeting years glide by,” leaving us the same, and yet how changed! 
For who is there that can look back a year, and, remembering past 
thoughts and feelings, not perceive that a change has taken place in 
him,—that he is, so to speak, a new man, for better or for worse? An- 
other year has passed and now the hand of time has encircled the dial, 
and points to Christmas once again. Reader, does it seem nothing to 
you when you reach one of those milestones on the journey of life ?— 
do you not stop to read its silent warning? One year farther from 
the cradle—from the light-hearted innocence of childhood—from the 
bright hopes of youth, one year nearer to the grave! It is a solemn 
thought! May we hope that we are one year fitter for it! Oh, the 
changes and chances of this mortal life!—what an ever-varying 
kaleidoscope is the existence of each one of us! Now some unhoped- 
for piece of good fortune casts its bright halo around us, and the glass 
of our minds 1eflects only brilliant colours; anon some unforeseen evil 
comes, and veils the fair prospect with the shadow of its own dark out- 
line, and the gay colours vanish, never, as our fears suggest, to re- 
appear, till, from some quarter whence we least expected it, the sun- 
light once more streams in upon us, and the cloud which we rashly 
thought had hidden it for ever, but serves by contrast to enhance its 
radiant brightness. Christmas is again approaching—the season of 
roaring fires, and hearty weleomes—when the household sympathies 
glow most strongly within us, and the love of our hearths is no longer 
a poetic ideal, but a real bond fide influence, an active and actuating 
principle. Nor is it strange that it should be so. ‘‘ Where our 
treasure is, there will our hearts be also,” and what man is there so 
utterly destitute as to possess no home treasure, no smiling face 
that grows brighter at his approach, no loving heart that beats more 
joyfully at the sound of his returning footstep? And for those to 
whom many of these blessings are denied—the poor, whose hearths 
are cheerless, to whom cold and hunger are sad and ever present 
realities—we can only pray God to comfort them, and endeavour, each 
to the best of his ability, to lessen those miseries, the full bitterness 
of which can be known only to those who are called upon to endure 
them. Thus shall we best secure for ourselves a merry Christmas. 
Yes, Christmas is truly a pleasant time, with its roaring fires sparkling 
still more brightly when reflected in the laughing eyes of merry girls; 
and its turkeys, glorious old cocks, who, in going out of feathers and 
taking to sausages and gravy, show their willingness to promote the 
general festivity of the season, proceeding even to the length of broil- 
ing their legs and deviling their livers in the public service, and its 
jolly puddings, famous rich fellows with many a plum, who dance and 
bound in their boiling pots below stairs, and then come up, bless them ! 
with their steaming streaming faces, to gladden the hearts of hungry 
guests in dining-rooms ; and its green holly too, greener now than at 
any other time,—good old tree! with its cheerful, round, red, funny, 
sunny berries wagging on their pert little stems. Yes! Christmas isa 
glorious time, and we wish you all, dear readers, aright merry Christmas 
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and a happy New Year! These are good and comprehensive wishes, 
when we come to reflect upon them for a moment; for to enjoy a merry 
Christmas, we must not only ourselves be merry, but able and willing 
to impart our merriment to others, and to increase, by participating in, 
the hilarity of our friends. While forming aspirations for a happy 
New Year, we must cast a retrospective glance at “the year that’s 
awa,” and if we are not scared by too many pale phantoms of duties 
unperformed and opportunities of doing good neglected, we may venture 
to trust, that during the forthcoming unit of the threescore and ten 
which make up the sum of man’s life here, our portion may be a com- 
paratively happy one. 


HIAWATHA’S PHOTOGRAPHING. 
By Lewis CaRROLt. 


{InrRopucTION BY THE AuTHOR.—In these days of imitation I can claim no 
sort of merit for this slight attempt at doing what is known to be so easy. Any 
one that knows what verse is, with the smallest ear for rhythm, can throw off a 
composition in an easy, running metre like “The Song of Hiawatha.” Having, 
then, distinctly stated that I challenge no attention in the following little poem 
to its merely verbal jingle, I must beg the candid reader to confine his criticism 
to its treatment of the subject. ] 


From his shoulder Hiawatha 
Took the camera of rosewood— 
Made of sliding, folding rosewood— 
Neatly put it all together. 

In its case it lay compactly, 

Folded into nearly nothing ; 

But he opened out the hinges, 

Pushed and pulled the joints and hinges, 
Till it looked all squares and oblongs, 
Like a complicated figure 

In the second book of Euclid. 

This he perched upon a tripod, 
And the family, in order, 

Sat before him for their pictures— 
Mystic, awful, was the process. 

First, a piece of glass he coated 
With collodion, and plunged it 
In a bath of lunar caustic 
Carefully dissolved in water— 
There he left it certain minutes. 

Secondly, my Hiawatha 
Made with cunning hand a mixture 
Of the acid pyrro-gallic, 

And of glacial-acetic, 
And of alcohol and water— 
This developed all the picture, 
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Finally, he fixed each picture 
With a saturate solution 
Which was made of hyposulphite, 
Which, again, was made of soda. 
(Very difficult the name is 
For a metre like the present, 
But periphrasis has done it.) 
All the family, in order, 
Sat before him for their pictures ; 
Each in turn, as he was taken, 
Volunteered his own suggestions— 
His invaluable suggestions. 
First, the governor—the father— 
He suggested velvet curtains 
Looped about a massy pillar, 
And the corner of a table— 
Of a rosewood dining-table. 
He would hold a scroll of something— 
Hold it firmly in his left-hand ; 
He would keep his right-hand buried 
(Like Napoleon) in his waistcoat ; 
He would gaze upon the distance— 
(Like a poet seeing visions, 
Like a 1nan that plots a poem, 
In a dressing-gown of damask, 
At 12°30 in the morning, 
Ere the servants bring in luncheon)— 
With a look of pensive meaning, 
As of ducks that die in tempests. 
Grand, heroic was the notion : 
Yet the picture failed entirely, 
Failed because he moved a little— 
Moved because he couldn’t help it. 
Next his better half took courage— 
She would have her picture taken : 
She came dressed beyond description, 
Dressed in jewels and in satin, 
Far too gorgeous for an empress. 
Gracefully she sat down sideways, 
With a simper scarcely human, 
Holding in her hand a nosegay 
Rather larger than a cabbage. 
All the while that she was taking, 
Still the lady chattered, chattered, 
Like a monkey in the forest. 
“ Am I sitting still?” she asked him; 
“Ts my face enough in profile? 
Shall I hold the nosegay higher ? 
Will it come into the picture ?” 
And the picture failed completely. 
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Next the son, the stunning Cantab, 
He suggested curves of beauty, 
Curves pervading all his figure, 
Which the eye might follow onward 
Till they centred in the breast-pin— 
Centred in the golden breast-pin. 

He had learnt it all from Ruskin, 
(Author of “ The Stones of Venice,” 
‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
‘“‘Modern Painters,” and some others)}— 
And perhaps he had not fully 
Understood his author’s meaning ; 

But, whatever was the reason, 

All was fruitless, as the picture 

Ended in a total failure. 

After him the eldest daughter : 
She suggested very little, 

Only begged she might be taken 
With her look of “ passive beauty.” 
Her idea of passive beauty 

Was a squinting of the left-eye, 
Was a drooping of the right eye, 
Was a smile that went up sideways 
To the corner of the nostrils. 

Hiawatha, when she asked him, 

Took no notice of the question, . 
Looked as if he hadn’t heard it; 
But, when peintedly appealed to, 
Smiled in a peeuliar manner, 
Coughed, and said it “didn’t matter,” 
Bit his lips, and changed the subject. 

Nor in this was he mistaken, 

As the picture failed completely. 

So, in turn, the other daughters : 
All of them agreed in one thing, 
That their pictures came to nothing, 
Though they differed in their causes, 
From the eldest, Grinny-haha, 

Who, throughout her time of taking, 
Shook with sudden, causeless laughter, 
With a fit of silent laughter, 

To the youngest, Dinny-wawa, 

Who, throughout her time of taking, 
Shook with sudden, causeless weeping— 
Anything but silent weeping ; 

And their pictures failed completely. 
Last, the youngest son was taken : 


“ John” his Christian name had once been ; 


But his overbearing sisters 
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Called him names he disapproved of— 


Called him Johnny, ‘‘ Daddy’s Darling ”— 


Called him Jacky, “ Scrubby Schoolboy.” 
Very rough and thick his hair was, 
Very round and red his face was, 
Very dusty was his jacket, 
Very fidgetty his manner, 
And, so fearful was the picture, 
In comparison the others 
Might be thought to have succeeded— 
To have partially succeeded. 

Finally, my Hiawatha 
Tumbled all the tribe together 
(‘“‘ Grouped ” is not the right expression), 
And, as happy chance would have it, 
Did at last obtain a picture 
Where the faces all succeeded: 
Each came out a perfect likeness. 

Then they joined and all abused it— 
Unrestrainedly abused it— 
As “the worst and ugliest picture 
That could possibly be taken. 
Giving one such strange expressions ! 
Sulkiness, conceit, and meanness ! 
Really any one would take us 
(Any one that did not know us) 
For the most unpleasant people!” 
(Hiawatha seemed to think so— 
Seemed to think it not unlikely.) 
All together rang their voices— 
Angry, loud, discordant voices— 
As of dogs that howl in concert, 
As of cats that wail in chorus. 

But my Hiawatha’s patience, 
His politeness, and his manners, 
Unaccountably had vanished. 
Not a minute more he waited, 
But, to use his own expression, 
His American expression, 


Packed his traps, and “ sloped for Texas.” 


Neither did he leave them slowly, 
With that calm deliberation— 
That intense deliberation— 
Which photographers aspire to, 
But he left them in a hurry— 
Left them in a mighty passion— 
Stating that he would not stand it, 
Stating, in emphatic language, 
What he'd be before he’d stand it. 
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CUTTING A SWELL. 
By AnpRew Hatuipay. 


I uave, from early youth, entertained a fixed, though desultory 
ambition, to cut a swell; but, I am bound to confess, that I have 
never been able to do it. On every occasion—as far back as I can 
remember—when I have contemplated a new suit of clothes, it has 
been my settled resolve to “ do it this time.” But somehow or other, 
the occasion has always passed without my being able to accomplish 
the full extent of swellishness which I secretly aimed at. I remember 
well with what eager impatience I sought to emancipate myself from 
the thraldom of jackets and assume the manly toga and stick-up 
collar. The height of my ambition at this period was a green cut- 
away coat with sporting buttons, Wellington boots, a stick-up collar 
as aforesaid, a flat brimmed hat, and trousers with straps. I never 
completely reached the goal of my aspirations. For months I had 
myself in view in the coveted costume. I pictured myself by day and 
dreamed of myself by night. What-a swell I should be! 

I never was that swell. I got a coat, but it was not cutaway, and 
it did not have sporting buttons. The Wellington boots in realisation 
were Bluchers—of clumsy make. The trousers had straps it is true, 
but there was a want of harmony between them and the Bluchers, 
over which they did not “set” nicely. The stick-up collar was all 
right—though certainly not comfortable—but the outfit as a whole 
was not satisfactory. I was painfully sensible that I was no swell. I 
hated myself in a desponding way until I had worn the clothes nearly 
out, when I again began to dream what a swell I should be in my next 
things. At this period, however, I was not my own master and could 
not have my own way. But the day would come when I should be 
my own master and be able to order just what I liked. What boots I 
should have then! What hats! What coats! What shirt fronts! 

I have been my own master now for a period of, say, twenty suits ; 
I have indulged my fancy in the most fashionable articles of attire— 
in hats of the most elegant shape and brightest gloss, in patent leather 
boots of the uattiest description, in coats with all the latest improve- 
ments of velvet collar and silk sleeve lining; in embroidered waist- 
coats, in every cut of trousers and fashion of shirt front ; in studs and 
cuff links, and gold chains and rings—and yet I declare to you, upon 
my honour, I have never been able to cut a complete swell. My 
friends have certainly remarked on occasions when I have made a 
more than common effort, that they never saw me look such a swell 
before in their lives. But I have always felt that there was an amount 
of qualification about this kind of testimony, particularly as the remark 
in question was sure to be followed in about six weeks or so, by 
another to the effect that Jones was “not looking the swell that he 
was.” No; I knew it better than anybody—felt it acutely. The 
harmony of my swellishness has always been marred by some element 
of discord. When I have been all right in other respects, there has 
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been something the matter with my boots; they have bulged at the 
sides, or been too low at the heels. If my boots have happened to be 
all right, there has been something the matter with my trousers. In 
fact, I have invariably found that when the morning of newness has 
begun to dawn upon my upper man, the evening of wear has begun 
to settle upon my lower man. Or vice versa. The difficulty I here 
found to be twofold to accomplish ; in the first instance, the swell com- 
plete in every part, and then to keep it up. Ah! there’s the rub! 
To keep it up! Now, although I have never completely accomplished 
the complete swell, I have been, on one occasion at least, within a 
button of it—but how fleeting and evanescent were those moments of 
triumph! Six weeks does for me at any time—nay, I have known a 
week to do it. My hat gets a shower of rain and its gloss is gone 
—irrevocably gone. I take no more pride in it, or care of it. I put 
it down anywhere. I cease to brush it; I cease to put it in a band- 
box. I take it into constant wear, and let its nap run to seed. The 
foundation stone of the swellish fabric is gone, and the superstructure 
rapidly crumbles to ruin. I wear my fine clothes every day. [I loll 
upon the sofa in my coat, and crease it. I sit carelessly in my trousers 
and bag them at the knees. I put my thumbs in the arm holes of my 
waistcoat and pull it out of shape. I wear my patent leather boots on 
all occasions and in all weathers, and wear down the heels and the 
soles until I can no longer hear the sound of my footstep upon the 
pavement. Then I become wretched and desperate, as every man 
naturally does when he has worn the heels off his boots, and taken in a 
fit of despair and indifference to Bluchers and a clumsy suit of Oxford 
mixture, that never looks new and never looks old, but is always ugly 
and neither one thing nor the other. Upon a review of my career I 
must confess that Oxford mixture has been my normal condition, spite 
of all my efforts to soar to a loftier height. My attempts at the swell 
have been simply spasms, momentary gleams of clothesshine through 
the dark clouds of slovenliness and Oxford mixture. Yet, I have 
tried, tried hard, to cut a swell. I cannot believe that it requires any 
effort of genius, for I have known, I may say heaps of swells, fellows 
who were swells and no mistake, from the tip of their patent leather 
Balmorals, with brass holes, to the crown of their fifteen and sixpenny 
Paris hats ; but, I never could discover any genius about any of them. 
On the contrary, the swells whom I have had the honour of knowing 
have invariably evinced a decided want of that quality. Indeed, it 
has struck me that the intellect of swells ranges exactly in an inverse 
ratio to their perfection of swellishness. There is that stupid fellow 
Danvers, for instance, who ever saw him when he did not appear to 
have everything on him new for the first day. Catch his hat losing 
its gloss, or his boots going down at the heels, or his collar getting 
ragged at the edges. They don’t do it. They are always up to the 
mark. Yet Danvers does not appear to have more than two, or at the 
most three new suits a-year. If I had six suits in the year I shouldn't 
look a swell for three months out of the twelve. From a remark 
which Danvers made to me some little time back, with regard to the 
great advantage to one’s prospects in life flowing from dressing well, 
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or as he expressed it, being “-up to the knocker,” I was induced to 
make another grand effort. I took Danvers for my model, and 
resolved to copy him in every detail. The long cylindrical coats had 
just come in. I got one—a beautiful brown cylinder it was, reaching 
nearly to my heels, lined throughout with silk, and adorned with a 
velvet collar. I bought the new trousers with baggy knees and 
narrow ancles—a hat to match, collars to come under the chin, a 
ribbon neck-tie, a bunch of charms for my watch guard, and last, 
though not least, a slim silk umbrella. I was half inclined to think I 
had done it at last. I walked out with a painful fear upon my mind 
lest the boys should shout after me, or the girls giggle at me, and met 
Danvers. He took my arm, a thing I had never known him do before, 
and | felt that I had triumphed. Danvers took me for a walk through 
the fashionable streets of the west end, where I had ample opportunity 
of admiring my turn-out in the plate-glass windows. There was no 
mistake about it; I was a swell at last, though I certainly did not feel 
altogether comfortable under it. We, that is Danvers and I, went 
into a pastrycook’s shop and ate buns; not that we wanted the buns, 
but because a pretty girl sold them. I was pleasurably struck with 
the young lady’s extreme affability. She laughed and chatted and 
showed her teeth, which were nice and white—and was altogether 
very agreeable. It struck me that no pastrycook’s girl had ever been 
so civil to me in my Oxford mixture condition. Here, then, was one 
advantage of being a swell. I resolved to be a swell for the rest of 
my days, notwithstanding that at that moment my all-round collar 
was cutting a deep red line all round my neck and was almost threat- 
ening decapitation. I am particular in mentioning the young lady at 
the pastrycook’s, because she turned out to be the Helen of my 
destruction. I did not act Paris to her; that was not it. I simply 
was so much engaged by her graces that I left the shop forgetting my 
umbrella, my beautiful slim silk umbrella! I did not discover my 
loss until I reached home. I went back to the pastrycook’s, but the 
young lady had not seen it. Some dishonest customer for buns had 
appropriated it. 

It was all up with me from that moment. The column which sup- 
ported the temple of my grandeur had given way. The temple itself 
reeled and staggered for a moment, and then fell in, with a crash. I 
had, it is true, another umbrella, but it was a fat Gampian alpaca one, 
altogether out of congruity with the rest of my appointments, and 
fit associate only of pattens. I immediately conceived a fierce dislike to 
my brown cylinder and had half a yard cut off the tails of it, but this 
only aggravated the case, for without the long tails, the baggy trousers 
became positively ridiculous. The loss of the umbrella spoiled all; 
and I saw clearly it was useless attempting to bear up against so heavy 
a blow. 

The coat, trousers, collars, boots, ribbon neck-tie, charms, and all 
the etceteras fell rapidly into decay ; and in less than two months I was 
back again in Oxford mixture, and the Blucher boots, and the furry 
hat, and the odd pair of gloves. 

T have now relinquished my ambition, 


I shall attempt the swell 
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no mote; having come to the conclusion that perfection in any art is 
only to be attained by entire devotion to it, even though it be the 
apparently simple one of cutting a swell. Imay mention, without any 
breach of confidence, that Danvers has hinted to me in terms not to be 
mistaken, that the preservation of the state of swellishness for which 
he is so greatly distinguished “ takes him all his time.” 





A TRANSATLANTIC “SNIFF OF THE BRINY.” 


By Tse AUTHOR OF “SKETCHES OF CANTABS,” &0, | wave tl our 


Tue golden age of English watering-places has passed away. No longer 
the exclusive resorts of high life known to our forefathers, they have 
lapsed into the occupation of a second-rate set, as estimable, no doubt, 
as their predecessors, but not to a tradesman’s eye quite so fashionable. 
Much as I dislike the word—there is no other which will so aptly ex- 
press my meaning—“ society” (the printer will be good enough not to 
omit the inverted commas) no longer finds itself exclusively repre- 
sented at these places. Margate, it is true, still attracts the cockney. 
Ramsgate has charms to soothe the business man. Filirtations, I have 
been given to understand, are numerous and skilfully conducted at 
Herne Bay. But I do not imagine that a countess, overstocked with 
maiden daughters, would choose any of these as a likely emporium for 
her wares. Nor would she, as of yore, dance attendance upon the 
bachelor at the Bath spa-room, or the place which may correspond to 
the spa-room at Leamington, or the still drearier Cheltenham. The 
empire of Beau Nash is not likely to be revived by any fresh second of 
December. What has become of the Brighton Pavilion? Has it been 
carted away in bits, or purchased entire by the spirited proprietors of 
Cremorne Gardens? Even the fashionable novelist has deserted our 
insular pump-rooms, and migrated, with his thirty-one-and-sixpenny 
heroines, to the Kursaal, the Salle des Jeux, or the Casino Reale. The 
facilities of modern travel and the altered mode of the day have 

opened out fresh vistas for our aristocracy, real and ideal—the aristo- 
cracy sung of by Burke, and that specially created by Mrs. Gore. The 
West-end floats in bits every summer down the Rhine. Belgravia 
pushes her suburbs across the summit of the Alps. Yes, the palmy days 
of English watering-places have passed away, never to return, until, 
perhaps, the rest of the world having been explored, it may be found 
that Ulswater offers greater novelties than Lake Onega, and that 
Lowestoft is not after all so well known as Loo-Choo. 

On the other side of the Atlantic the case is different; and, for very 
intelligible reasons, the national watering-places still retain their pres- 
tige. It is true that the Americans are essentially locomotive—more 
so, indeed, than any other people, and few there are among the dollared 
classes who have not at some period of their lives paid a visit to the old 
world. But, the excursion once over, the traveller returns to his native 
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land—to his home—to his occupations—and it may be that years will 
elapse before he is again able to place a distance of three thousand 
miles between himself and such ties as these. Then there is that large 
class of our cousins who are supposed to be permanently settled in 
Paris, and in various places upon the European continent; though, in 
reality, even of these by far the greater number ultimately make their 
way back to their own country. There remain to be considered that 
vast majority of ‘‘fashionables” resident in the great cities of the 
Union, who find themselves with some couple of months on their hands 
annually to devote to recreation and change of air. So limited a vaca- 
tion forbids, of course, the idea of a trip to Switzerland or Germany, 
after the English fashion: nor again, on the newer side of the Atlantic, 
are fortunes as yet large enough, or the country sufficiently peopled to 
permit more than a few imitations here and there of that ‘“ country- 
house life” peculiar to our own island. Hence the opulent merchant of 
New York or Boston most commonly possesses a villa with a few acres 
of ground at Newport, Nahant, Saratoga, or some other place of public 
resort, to which with his family he may fly from the heat,‘ the dust, the 
mosquitos of the city, and yet communicate easily with his counting- 
room. Under these circumstances the watering-places of America pre- 
sent a peculiar aspect, unlike that of their prototypes either in England 
or on the continent, and yet uniting in some degree features common 
to both. They are the places where the stranger, properly introduced, 
will have the best possible opportunity of observing the manners, 
bearing, and mode of life of that small section of society, which here, 
as elsewhere, lays claim to the inverted commas, and styles itself 
“society” par excellence. 

Having but just returned, my beloved friend and editor, from a 
visit of inspection to two of these retreats: to wit, Newport end 
Nahant, I have thought that a few observ:‘ions hastily gleaned there, 
might not be without interest to your readers. I am not anxious— 
heaven forbid !—to venture upon a description which might seem to 
savour of a “Book of Travels,” therefore let it suffice, by way of 
geographical definition, that both these spots are situated on the sea. 
To the former I had paid a flying call, some seven years ago, and ex- 
pected to see great alterations, though not such as actually met my 
eyes. The country is now besprinkled for miles round with charming 
cottages, each standing in its own grounds. Anything more English- 
looking it would be impossible to conceive, with the exception that the 
material used for building is often wood. The turf too, by the way, 
is not so delicate as our own, and runs coarse and rank, as is the case 
on the continent of Europe. With these exceptions (and that of 
the atmosphere) you might almost fancy yourself to be looking out 
upon Forest-hill, or that a distance of thirty yards, and not three 
thousand miles, separated you from some of the points of view in St. 
John’s Wood, or one of the other outskirts of your native metropolis. 

I found an assemblage of several thousand persons at this charming 
place—bathing, dancing, promenading, love-making, sailing, whirling 
along behind the fleetest of trotting horses, knocking down nine-pins, 
and otherwise amusing themselves. The “ Upper-ten,” as before 
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stated, patronise for the most part the private cottages, which they 
either own or rent. A certain portion of this class, however, consist- 
ing of those whose stay is but a short one, or who are owners ot 
summer retreats elsewhere, take up their quarters at one of the hotels 
most in vogue. This “vogue,” which changes every year—in ac- 
cordance with the notions of certain planets of fashion, whose course 
however eccentric is sure to draw a host of minor satellites after them 
—happened to set in, last season, in favour of the Fillmore and the 
Bellevue, the two smallest hotels in the place. Thither, accordingly, 
your correspondent, as a matter of course, betook himself. But find- 
ing them both full, he was forced to settle down as a lodger at the less 
select, but more populous “‘ Ocean House.” Here, in the absence of 
life quite so stupendously “high,” there was at all events a greater 
amount of life to study, more bathing, more flirting, more ten-pins, and 
I will venture to say bushier beards, more resplendent waistcoats, and 
circumferences of crinoline with longer radii, than were to be found in 
any other hotel in the place. 

It certainly is a stupendous building this same “‘ Ocean House,” a kind 
of “Saint Nicholas” translated into wood, and transplanted to the sea- 
side. From early morning, its vast corridors are filled with numerous 
groups, laughing, chatting, pacing up and down the interminable vista 
of floor, circulating through the drawing-rooms, discussing together the 
pleasures of last night or mapping out the pleasures that are to fill up 
the coming day. Occasionally you will see them pause at the door of 
the principal drawing-room, where, even at this early hour, dancing is 
going on. Indeed, 1 have seen a set of the ‘‘ Lancers” formed, and 
positively gone through, to the jingling of one of Messrs. Chickering’s 
celebrated pianofortes, at ten o’clock a.m. Then follow the bath, the 
bowling-alley, the pistol-gallery, the morning drive, and the other 
amusements with which the ladies, aided by the ladies’ men, wile away 
the pre-prandial hours. The majority of the males are during this time 
smoking in the open-air corridors, reading about Texas and the Dred- 
Scott decision, and alternately elevated and depressed (as a general rule 
the {.ct alone are elevated) by the latest news of the financial crisis. 
They don’t seem very cheerful, these males, when thrown together 
apart from the fair sex, and wear for the most past a stolid, ruminating, 
chewing expression of countenance, like that of acow. Sometimes you 
will see one of them steal off for a few moments and return from the 
direction of the bar, with a portion of his haggard air worn off in the 
attrition with a “ pick-me-up,” or an “eye-opener,” as the morning 
drinks are facetiously termed. And occasionally one or other will slink 
away in the direction of a building not very far from our hotel, to 
which none but subscribers and their friends penetrate, where I have 
been shown some most elegant furniture and fixtures—including certain 
tables, covered with green-baize, which must however not be ranked 
among the fixtures, being indeed made to remove, in case of any dis- 
agreeable intrusion—an institution clearly showing the progress of 
young America, and its ready powers of self-adaptation to the harm- 
less relaxations of the old world. 

I suppose, however, that a watering-place morning, in whatever part 
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of the world, 7s slow; and that the man who goes anywhere with the 
express view of amusing himself must wait till after dinner, and be 
content with a sort of painless vegetation during the early period of the 
day. The four o'clock dinner here certainly produces a great effect, 
and the German band which plays in the hall afterwards, acts with the 
force of Professor Holloway upon our digestions, ‘removing lowness 
of spirits, hypochondria, tendency to suicide,” etcetera, just for all the 
world like the celebrated pills. Now then, my dear Sir, is the time of 
times for watching the ladies. There they are, you see, a goodly 
multitude, seated in rows all along the passage, listening to the music. 
Their variegated dresses bulge monstrously round their waists, so that 
each one looks like a human being who is getting out of the top of a 
tent. How resplendent the jewellery which glistens on their fair 
bosoms and arms! Is it all real, I wonder? At any rate your eyes 
are affected, on a small scale, like the eyes of those who—not happen- 
ing to be eagles—gaze at the sun. I have been told by Americans 
themselves that it is not unusual for ladies here to spend five to six 
hundred or even a thousand pounds annually on their dress and “ fix- 
ings.” The abuse has grown to such a monstrous height as will alone 
explain the popularity of a satire recently published here, called ‘ No- 
thing to Wear.” Although a performance of no great merit, it has 
gone through a number of editions which represent rather the general 
sympathy of sensible men for its object, than the multitude of its ad- 
mirers as a piece of writing. If this were not a mere light paper, in 
which anything like serious dissertation might be supposed to turn 
sour in the mixing, I should feel inclined to record some of the opinions 
expressed in my hearing by intelligent Americans on the present style 
and tendencies of their womankind. How they have exaggerated the 
Parisian model—as youthful nations, like youthful human beings, will 
almost always exaggerate what they copy from their seniors—till their 
minds have become like one vast millinery shop, and, what is worse, a 
shop after the Palais Royal fashion, with everything in the shop window. 
How solid acquirements and domestic accomplishments have come to 
be neglected. How the great aims of existence are being merged in 
the petty capacity for playing a little, singing a little, dancing a great 
deal, flirting, fanning, frittering away the spring-time of life in the 
chase after a butterfly-marriage ; settling down, at last, to bring up 
daughters to the same senseless round; dature progeniem vitiosiorem. 
But I hope that these observations are mere libels, and am glad, Sir, 
that your space and my own superficial turn of mind will preclude a 
further notice of them. 

But if one were inclined to be serious for a moment, the sight of 
some of the children would be an instant cure for so unpleasant a frame 
of mind. Are they children; or men and women stopped suddenly in 
their growth, and with their infantine faces and figures preserved, as 
has been known to happen in fairy times? There are certain young 
gentlemen and ladies in the passage who may, according to this heart, 
be fifty years of age! I observed a party of them at play the other 
morning—four little southerners, each of them seemingly about twelve 
years old. The two boys looked like a couple of French dandies, fresh 
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from the asphalte of the Boulevard, and reduced in size for the purpose 
of engraving. They wore little shiney black hats, with stand-up collars 
and gold shirt-pins; dark frock-ccats fitting tightly over their hips, 
and surmounted by a velvet collar: the shiniest of polished leather 
pumps with high heels, and the most dazzling of ribbed silk stockings. 
Little rings twinkled on their little fingers, and they stalked about, with 
little footsteps, puffing at little cigars. Their playmates were, in the 
same way, reduced figures of Parisian élegantes, and seemed to have 
been thrown in as companion miniatures to the two boys. Their hair 
was so tightly drawn across their foreheads as almost to set one’s teeth 
on edge, suggesting, as it did, the idea of their being unable to open 
or shut their eyes at pleasure. They wore necklaces, hoops as a 
matter of course, and rings, as it seemed, on every finger. Fancy 
a game of cricket or football for the boys, or a hearty romp at hunt- 
the-slipper, or blind-man’s-buff, for the whole party, in such costumes 
as these! The thing was simply impossible, and must, of course, have 
been instantly checked by the parents to whose eyes every rude sport 
of the kind would bring the necessity of a fresh tailor’s or milliner’s 
bill. Accordingly the little people tapped each other gently, and ran 
a short distance, suffering themselves to be promptly caught, in order 
not to rumple their clothes. Then they heaved mildly, to and fro, a 
huge ball, soft, so that it might not hurt them by its rebound, and nice 
and clean, so that their fair hands were not in danger of being dirtied 
by its contact. After a few other gentle and strictly drawing-room per- 
formances, they finally marched off to the drawing-room itself, where I 
shortly afterwards saw them standing up for the Lancers, the young 
gentlemen drawing on their white kid gloves, with a rather blasé and 
used-up expression, and the young ladies twirling their fans and 
conversing in a remarkably easy and graceful fashion with their 
partners—who knows, perhaps, about the music of the Traviata, or the 
prospects of the British in Hindostan. 

“We have no children in this country.” And take care my friends, 
lest, as a natural consequence, you should some day have no men. Not 
that, at the present moment, such a contingency can be predicted for 
a nation so active and enterprising as your own; still, there are not 
wanting certain symptoms which you would do well to watch. Any- 
thing in the shape of out-door exercise seems to be unknown among 
you; you ride in omnibuses from your houses to your counting-rooms 
and back again; the rude sports of your forefathers have long been 
neglected. As anecessary result, your physical appearance has greatly 
deteriorated from the old British type; and I think that you are 
beginning to be aware of this, and that the cry raised in your books and 
periodicals in favour of out-door exercise, athletic sports, cricket grounds, 
parks, shooting-jackets, vice the abominable tail-coat and black satin 
waistcoat, to be consigned, let us hope, to the clothes press, by some 
Maine costume law, and for other reforms of the kind, is becoming one 
of the most popular cries of the day. Forward! Excelsior! (or 
Excelsius let me rather suggest to you as a more grammatical substitute, 
Professor Longfellow) Excelsins! We on this side of the water will 
throw our old shoes for luck after your tail coats and black satin 
waistcoats. 
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But we are leaving the ladies all this time, or to speak more correctly, 
they are leaving us. Already, enveloped in shawls and with the tiniest 
of bonnets perched behind their heads, they are thronging to the door- 
way for the afternoon drive. ‘“ Society” is in the habit of sending on 
its private carriages and horses to this place, and a number of credit- 
able equipages are to be seen about the streets. Africa and Ireland are 
the two portions of the globe most commonly represented on the coach 
box, the soul of the native American soaring clean away from the defile- 
ment ofalivery. The young men have their wagons and trotting horses, 
prodigies of speed, producing a sensation of an express train in motion 
to the stranger who sits behind them, and a feeling as of falling from a 
lofty eminence, on going down a steep hill. The horsemen are few and 
and the horsewomen still fewer, their seats suggesting the possibility of 
the Chiltern Hundreds at any moment, and their hands (in an equestrian 
point of view) detestable. The gay throng scour the country for miles 
round, and fly, enveloped in clouds of dust, to all parts of the promon- 
tory, startling the poultry, frightening the sheep, calling out into the 
sandy road the loud-tongued watch dogs, who bark after the long train of 
gaudy colours and bright toilettes, succeeding each other like the turns 
of a kaleidoscope. Some race along the sands. Others repairto Bateman’s 
Point, a kind of marine Rotten Row, and almost as difficult to plough 
one’s way through as the place to which I have compared it; where 
carriages are drawn up, friends exchange courtesies, and flirtations 
topple down another step on the declivity which ends in marriage. 
Fort Adams attracts others—a real fort, one of the strongest in the 
United States, mounted with real cannon and real officers, a colonel, 
major, captains, and lieutenants, in command of several men. These 
latter are, with scarcely an exception, Irish and Germans, and when 
not locked up for drunkenness, add by their uniforms to the gaiety of 
the scene. But the officers! ‘The blue devils” here is as favourite 
a malady with the ladies as the scarlet fever in the old country. And 
a very agreeable, gentlemanly, hospitable, set of men are these same 
officers, on the faith of one who has tasted their excellent Madeira, and 
who wishes them every success in the camp and the drawing-room ; 
may wigwams of skin and wigwams of crinoline fall equally before 
their irresistible approaches! A band plays here once a week, and 
attracts a numerous company, over which the stars and stripes wave 
proudly. Sometimes a pic-nic and ball is got up in the place, and the 
dancers whirl gaily through the long galleries, falling over the piles of 
bullets, and catching colds from the night-wind which eddies in through 
the narrow embrasures. 

The time fails me to tell of the bowling alleys, and to celebrate, in 
appropriate terms, that national pastime. How the gentlemen, from long 
practice, deliver the ball—crash !—like a shell from a mortar, right into 
the centre of the centre-pin, spreading devastation around, and leaving 
only two of the enemy standing unwounded. How the ladies trip along 
the alley, holding up their dresses in the most bewitching manner in 
the world, and drop the ball, too heavy for their hands, right into the 
centre of the wooden group, knocking down everthing 4 coup sur, and 
beating the gentlemen all to fits, to the immense satisfaction of the gen- 
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tlemen aforesaid. How I, the novice, grasping the instrument of 
destruction, send it rolling away into remote grooves leading to nothing 

or bowl the unfortunate marker off his legs, scoring, amidst general 
plaudits—dissentiente the marker—a broken shin. Then there were the 
charming afternoons spent in the parlour of Mrs. , the literary 
lady, when the Professor read, with such beautiful emphasis, passages 
from the work on optics, which it would have been so delightful to 

understand, especially as no one else did. Occasionally the learned 
man’s tongue would falter, no doubt with emotion, on coming to a 
Latin passage let into the text terra incognita, quantum sufficit, and ad 
libttum—I caught him out in, during a single reading, these penulti- 
mates, as well as the rest of the entertainment being made a trifle too 
long. 

However, in whatever way the afternoon may have been spent, the 
long thread of the evening is pretty sure to wind itself up in a ball. 
These balls, or “ hops,” are held alternately at each of the four hotels— 
Ocean, Atlantic, Fillmore, and Bellevue. The price of admission is a 
dollar—no great outlay for a philosopher on his travels, especially as 
the sum in question is pretty sure to be represented in your pocket by 
a dirty bit of paper, which it is a pleasure to get rid of (I have a 
theory that this paper currency, if continued, will one day make spend- 
thrifts of our cousins—the natural tendency of the well-constituted 
mind being to free one’s pocket from the filthy bundle of rags, which 
form here the small money. However, I forbear). The “hop,” I say, 
is the great event of the day, to which the eyes of beauty have been 
turned ever since their opening this morning, in expectation of which 
the newest dress is laid out on the bed-room chair, and the largest hoop 
prepared for trundling over the polished floor. At the Atlantic and 
the Ocean these affairs are slow enough (‘“ Vogue,” that great master 
of the ceremonies being, as I before remarked, absent); but at the two 
fashionable houses the proceedings are on the whole spirited, the rooms 
inconveniently crowded, and everything just as it should be. The 
“ Lancers” (the new dance here) figure, it is true, somewhat too often, 
and might with advantage be occasionally withdrawn from the bill of 
fare; but, with this drawback, you might almost fancy yourself in a 
London ball-room, and contentedly take root here as a wall-flower, with 
the notion that you were sprouting up against the folding-doors of 
Baker-street, or very much in the way of everybody, in Cavendish- 
square. There are certain little local differences, however, which would 
recall to the philosopher the change of scene which he had undergone. 
Of the ladies’ dresses we have already spoken, in terms of censure ; let 
us make haste to add that these would be, in many cases, very beautiful 
to contemplate, if one could make sure that the fair wearer could 
legitimately afford them. Nor shall we fear to pass as renegades, 
un-English, traitors to our country and the like, if we assert that a 
ball-room in America contains on the whole more well-dressed women 
than a corresponding place of entertainment at home. Of the ladies 
themselves we shall only say that they are very lovely ; and compari- 
sons being odious, we shall not compare. If there be a weak point 
about their exterior it is to be found in the voices of some among them 
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which are not set to so soft a tone as might be expected, considering 
the delicate instrument, and the dazzling ivory keys from which the 
notes proceed. The unmarried girls here enjoy a degree of liberty 
which but for their generally good principles might degenerate into 
license. Every night, in my walks about the out-of-door galleries, I 
stumble upon half a dozen belles, sauntering about in the moonlight, 
each leaning upon the arm of a gentleman, neither old nor ugly. In 
short the gentleman is usually rather a fine young fellow, further 
beautified by a pair of moustaches. Their walk sometimes lasts an 
hour; their talk is carried on in a low tone, and must be very in- 
teresting, and they don’t appear to think my presence a relief. Yet 
these young people are not engaged; to-morrow night you shall see a 
shifting of the cards, the ex-companion of the lady in yellow, linking 
himself this time to the blue ribbons, while the knight of the blue 
ribbons changes his colours to yellow, and so on through all the colours 
of the rainbow. The mothers all the while appear to be nowhere. 
Possibly they have been left behind in the cities, as useless incum- 
brances. Certain it is, that in an American ball-room the stranger 
finds himself looking round, for the first time in his life, for the old and 
the ugly part of the female population, and what is more, looking round 
in yain. ‘ There are no old or ugly women in our country,” said a 
patriotic young gentleman to me one evening, vainly endeavouring, by 
a gallant speech, to soothe my rising anxiety on this mysterious point. 
But however much inclined to do so, the mind is unable to find rest 
in this solution. One rather recurs to the stories related by our old 
friend Herodotus, of nations similarly circumstanced in his own times ; 
and the horrid suspicion grows up, that after the model set by anti- 
quity, the aged, when no longer serviceable, are devoured by their 
successors, or otherwise disposed of in a manner too horrible to 
mention. 

Two o'clock in the morning sees all these youthful heads laid on 
their pillows, whither, perhaps, after all, the older ones have merely 
preceded them. Silence falls upon the gay town, and stalks (without 
a partner) through the deserted ball-room. The bar has been closed, 
and the last brandy-cocktail refused to the youth of unsteady gait and 
vinous eyes. Only a lamp still burns in the office, where the Vestal 
Negro sits, ever watching for the fresh loads of arrivals by the early 
boat. Your correspondent, lighting his cigar by this lamp, saunters 
out into the open air to meditate on what he has seen, and to indulge 
in reflections profound, philosophical, and metaphysical, which he takes 
leave to hang, like another sword of Damocles, right over the head of 
your very next number. 
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“FROM INFORMATION WE HAVE RECEIVED.” 
By Tomas ARCHER. 


I Hope that nobody thinks I am actuated by a morbid fear of the 
declension of our national power, in writing of those social errors, 
which, by an absurd affectation of uncongenial customs, borrowed from 
foreigners of totally distinct habits, serve to perpetuate the boredom of 
the British people. This preface is apropos of nothing, except that I 
have had occasion to remark latély, how an evil which threatens to 
produce the most disastrous consequences, and which is, perhaps, I am 
sorry to say, essentially English, is growing out of that legislative 
axiom, written over the “ board-rooms” of many institutions professing 
to ameliorate all popular distresses, ‘‘ Let it alone, it will last our time,” 
and so have only thought it necessary to make my first remark, lest I 
might have been mistaken for a hater of reform, instead of an opponent 
of weak imitation. 

There were not wanting people who would rather have seen a riot in 
the streets than the introduction of gas; and who hinted, that not only 
would the national prosperity be eclipsed by the new light, but that 
the very persons of peaceful citizens and loyal subjects were being 
placed in jeopardy by secret enemies, who had entered into a conspiracy 
to undermine the capitol, in order that by one gigantic explosion, the 
country might fall an easy prey to somebody or other, not definitely 
mentioned. 

The first hint of placing London under the protection of an or- 
ganised constabulary, subject to Government control, was looked upon 
as an innovation which savoured of direct absolutism, and would ulti- 
mately lead to popery, while the culminating point of the objector’s 
horror and indignation was arrived at, when it was first learned that 
these new forces were to be named * police.” Then were the people of 
England to be dragged from their beds at midnight at the will of some 
secret emissary of the ministry ; then, too, was the mention of personal 
property to become a mere farce; and an Englishman’s house, instead 
of being the “ castle” which popular tradition had named it, necessarily 
be opened, without a search warrant, to the order of Irish officials, 
protected in their outrages by a Government uniform, and unlimited 
license. 

Now, these forebodings have not been realised; and the free and 
enlightened citizens who could not go through the streets after dark 
without being armed against the depredations of footpads, while wives 
and daughters trembled at every corner, lest they should encounter the 
savage and disgraceful insults of “the Mohocks,” would be somewhat 
surprised to witness the quiet, well-lighted streets, and rejoice in their 
comparative safety even from petty robbery, to say nothing of direct 
and murderous assault. 

What, then, is likely to bring us round again to a point at which 
some new reformer will institute a demand for increased protection, 
whereby our present defenders, “bound in blue cloth and lettered,” 
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will be superseded; even as they once took the places of tottering 
“‘charleys” and pursy Bow-street runners? I answer—the inevitable 
custom which makes even reform grossly conservative in England— 
‘“‘ Let it alone, it will last our time.” 

There cannot be a doubt upon the subject. The police force, both 
in intelligence and vigour, have been deteriorating for some time past : 
whether they, acting upon higher examples, are contented to rest upon 
the fame acquired by their predecessors, or merely forming for them- 
selves a certain set of rules from the traditions of what others had done 
intelligently, follow them literally, but unintelligently, and so fail alto- 
gether in obtaining any but ridiculous results, as in such a case every- 
body must do, one thing is certain, that men will soon have to relearn 
the art of protecting themselves, since there remains, by the present 
administration of the paid protectors, only the miserable satisfaction of 
securely fastening the stable-door after the loss of the steed, with, 
perhaps, the murder of the ostler as an insignificant addition. 

It is not very long ago, that the “ detective force” were great pets of 
the public ; and it may be not without some reason. Two or three of 
them, with names slightly disguised, even found their exploits recorded 
in one of the most popular weekly journals, by the hand of a master in 
authorcraft: and good easy-going people winked, knowingly, to each 
other as they mentioned these magic names of their astute heroes, and 
felt themselves secure in the mysterious knowledge and wonderful 
sagacity of the five or six men, who were confidentially intimate with 
every “‘move,” “dodge,” or “lay” in the metropolis. 

Far be it from me to pluck a single leaf from the laurels which these 
officers had so “downily” won: but may I suggest, that a little of the 
same intelligence diffused through a greater number of the force, without 
being so strictly confined to the detective officer, might, perhaps, even- 
tually tend to the prevention of crime. Would it be impossible, sup- 
posing that clever men are as scarce among the police as they are 
anywhere else—even to have certain meetings of the most intelligent 
amongst the half-fledged constables, where the “experiences” of some 
of the really experienced—might take the form of instruction, and at 
least direct them how to follow a suspicion, and ultimately even how 
to suspect the right persons, and not the wrong ones? This is, of 
course, only thrown out as a hint, and I’m afraid is not very likely to 
be adopted. 

Let me, in this place, record that I am credibly informed—I beg 
pardon—‘‘that from information I have received, I have reason to 
suppose” that the detective department is not anxiously entered by the 
constables, except in rare instances; and that the pay of these officers 
is so little inereased while they are on the watch for suspected persons 
(their expenses being necessarily greater), that unless they manage to 
lead the case to a successful issue, and so have some little claim upon 
the person whose property is recovered, they have every inducement 
to wait till a reward is offered before their own private loss becomes a 
part of the duty expected from them. 

But it is not only with the detection of crime we have to do. When, 
I would ask, do we ever hear of the prevention of a robbery which 
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bears any proportion to those, the perpetrators of which either get 
clear off, or are only sent to fill our expensive penal establishments, 
and, perhaps, acquire a ticket-of-leave for the formation of fresh plans 
of depredation, from which they ultimately derive a more severe and, 
perhaps, a more expensive punishment ? At present all our police 
sagacity is expended upon detection. Cannot—or if not, why cannot— 
some of it be devoted to prevention? Surely there are wide-awake 
officers who, knowing so much about the haunts, habits, language, and 
manners of the London scoundrels, could impart some of this know- 
ledge to their less acute companions; and it seems strange, that, when 
an officer is so certain in his knowledge of the ways of a young thief, 
that he can tap him on the shoulder, and say, ‘I shall want you soon,” 
there should not be some means of preventing that youth being wanted 
at all in the capacity of a prisoner. I know that detection is necessary ; 
and some very un-English practices have been resorted to by ex- 
perienced officers, with a very good result. There was once a case in 
which a detective in private clothes stopped a man who was carrying 
a tea-chest, on a porter’s knot, upon his head, in Cannon-street: the 
officer politely requested some information about the ultimate locality 
of the package, and so strongly insisted upon this impertinent question 
being answered, that it led to the opening of the box, which was found 
to contain a number of extremely valuable books, the product of a 
burglary in a nobleman’s house in the country. 

Now there were circumstances attending the appearance of this box 
which justified an intelligent officer, who had “ received information,” in 
demanding to see its contents. First, it was, I believe, being carried at 
a time in the day when no porter would be likely to remove a chest 
of tea for such a short distance as he could carry it upon a knot. 
Secondly, there was no place in the direction from which he was 
coming where it would be likely that such a package would be sent. out. 
And, thirdly, the condition of the chest itself afforded ample ground 
for suspicion that it did not contain tea. But suppose a raw officer 
hearing this legend, and at once struck with the success of the dis- 
covery, and hoping to distinguish himself, stopping every chest of tea 
that passed along Leadenhall-street while he was on duty ! 

There must evidently be something wrong in making detection the 
great end of police duty, and in holding out to it the premium which 
should at least equally belong to prevention. 

Taking these remarks, and endeavouring to find in the mischievous 
combination of ignorant men trying to imitate the intelligence of 
others by merely copying the steps they took to arrive at a special 
result, and of the discovery of crime after the fact being put in the 
place of the detection of criminal intention, used as a means for pre- 
venting loss of life and property, a reason for the present inefficiency 
of our police, let us look at some of the facts which are daily . 
the citizens of London in the face, and producing well-founded an 
serious alarm. 

I look about me as I take my customary walk round the Royal Ex- 
change, and see a few poor boys who have not red jackets and numbered 
caps trying to pick up a few halfpence by blacking shoes—an avocation 
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apparently monopolised by two or three boys who have red jackets and 
numbered caps—I observe a gentleman stop one of these unnumbered 
boys, and place his foot upon the wooden stand, where a nicely polished 
boot is quickly replaced by its fellow which is muddy. The work is pro- 
gressing favourably, when Z 365, emerging from behind the statue of 
“ England’s greatest general,” swoops down upon the unfortunate 
operative (who only avoids him by ducking) and leaves the astonished 
stranger with one clean boot, while the poor fellow who has polished 
it has wasted strength and blacking, and lost a penny. I must not 
interfere—what would be the use ?—as the policeman has law on his 
side, in the shape of a magisterial decision. Let me, then, smother 
my indignation under the folds of a newspaper. Bless my soul!— 
what is this? A man actually robbed, and almost beaten to death, in 
one of London streets, and in the broad day, while several people 
looked on, and nobody to attempt a rescue! Where were the police? 
Answer, Z 365, why couldn’t you have been there ? 

I pass through Cornhill, and see women trying to sell flowers, men 
trying to sell apples, and many poor trying to sell many cheap penny- 
worths to the passers-by in Bishopsgate. Only let them stop fora 
moment, and no very gentle menace urges them forward again—even 
when they are serving some chance customer, without obstructing the 
path. The boys, as usual, and scme of the girls too, don’t get half a 
chance; for not only are they cuffed and hustled when their dextrous 
quickness cannot avoid the blow, but their poor wares are not un- 
frequently scattered with them, while they fly across the road, at the 
imminent risk of being crushed under the wheels of an omnibus, the 
driver of which has just received an intimation from an officer that 
he'll “mark him just for his damned impudence.” I walk slowly on- 
ward, pondering, till I reach a station-house. What do I see there ?— 
“ £100 reward—murder—Jonathan Geydon!” What! isn’t that bill 
down yet? It has been there these two months! Let me introduce 
two pictures side by side, and I have finished my illustrations. On 
certain day in September, of this present year, appeared a case, which 
I cannot do better than introduce as I read it in an article contri- 
buted to a weekly paper by an able and caustic brother of Tue Tram, 

“In this case (a man and a woman arrested by an officer)—in this case the 
woman had been seen to cover over with her shaw] (to exclude city street dust) a 
half-piat of beer she was carrying. Hereupon, and because she said the mug was 


her own, she and her friend were locked up. ‘I don’t see,’ remarked the Lord 
Mayor, ‘what reasons you had for taking them into custody at all.’ ” 


What follows is perfectly Shakesperean, and worthy of Dogberry :— 


“ Ovricer.—‘ They changed a two shilling piece on Fish-street-hill last night.’ 

“Tur Lorp Mayor.—‘ Was it a good one?’ 

* Orvicgr.—‘ Yes !’” 

Now we are just startled and horrified by a terrible and barbarous 
murder,* with which the newspapers are teeming—the only dis- 
covery respecting which has resulted from an entirely accidental 
circumstance, which seems like one of the inscrutable mysteries of 





* October 12th, 
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Providence. In this case a man and woman must have been walking 
(late at night) for a considerable distance with the horribly mutilated 
remains of the victim in a large carpet-bag—through public streets, 
under flaring gas, down unfrequented ways—to a deserted bridge, 
where the toll-taker helps the woman with the ghastly burden. 

What a pity that the active and intelligent officer who saw danger 
and crime in a half-pint of beer didn’t happen to go that way. 








OUR SERVANT. 
By Warwick REYNOLDS. 
(With Illustrations by the Author.) 


HE was old, she was ill-tempered, she was 
far from being even ordinarily good-look- 
ing; she had warts upon her hands, she 
had tubercles of a disagreeble nature con- 
stantly pervading the region of her nose, 
and I believe (though I cannot assert it 

| of my own personal knowledge) that her 

\| feet were buniony. If I add that her hair 

was of a frowsy-red, hanging in elf-locks 

from beneath a mob-cap of the dingiest 

description, and that her face was so sallow, 

f, and so pitted by the small-pox, that it 

samm\!'' Jooked like an unwholesome lump of dough 

“®ein’S Which has been cruelly pelted by split- 

peas, I am moved thereto by no sentiments of malice or ill-nature, any 

more than I am in chronicling her as dishonest, as lazy, and as evin- 

cing a predilection for dirt, both in her person and habits, altogether 
unprecedented. 

Our servant. We had her from a registry-office in High Holborn, and, 
in consideration of the sum of five shillings there paid down, were 
furnished with a domestic of something under fifty years of age, who, 
if she had realised but one-third of the expectations raised in our 
guileless bosoms by the unimpeachable character we received with her 
(she was described as a steady, middle-aged person, of industrious 
habits) would have been little less than an angel upon earth in the 
guise of a general servant. 

She was not an angel upon earth, and I should in no wise overstep 
the bounds of truth, were I to say that she turned out, upon a close 
acquaintance, a very good imitation of a fiend incarnate. Yet there 
was something about her, a mysterious fascination—I think it must 
have lurked in her eye; she had a basilisk eye—which, from the first 
moment of our seeing her, obtained the whip-hand of our better 
judgment, and occasioned us to overlook those defects in her character 
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already referred to, as well as numerous other failings, which time and 
circumstance combined to develop. 

Young in housekeeping (Mrs. Softus and I had only been married 
one month, and our joint ages did not amount to more than six and 
forty years) we believed in Wilhelmina (that was her name) implicitly. 
Yes! we blinked the fact of her age, her acerbity of disposition, her 
ugliness; we ignored her propensity to petty-larceny ; we closed our 
eyes to her laziness, and our noses to the more than peculiar fragrance 
which her presence invariably engendered, and we believed in her 
entirely. 

The gradual subsidence, and final overthrow of that simple faith, 
it is the purpose of the present writing to narrate. 

“ Wilhelmina,” observed Mrs. Softus, as we sat at tea, on the first 
evening of the handmaiden’s engagement, “ Wilhelmina is not a con- 
venient name to pronounce when one is in a hurry, and I would rather 
it had been Jane, or Mary; but she objects to be so styled, and one 
must not quarrel, my dear, with a feeling which would be quite 
natural to ourselves, were we placed in similar circumstances.” 

Certainly not. But, why was it, that when called by the name of 
Wilhelmina she never by any chance responded thereto? Why was 
it that, when summoned by sound of bell, she was always afflicted with 
total deafness of some fifteen minutes duration; and if remonstrated 
with on this curicus circumstance, invariably put in a plea of justifica- 
tion, that the bell spoke feeble, mum—that she was a scrubbin’ the 
kitching flore—or that the door was shet and dunned her hearin’ ? 

I am an early riser, and a regular and systematic man. I like to 
have my shaving water at eight o’clock in the morning, to get my 
breakfast over by nine, and to smoke a cigar in the back garden before 
going to business. These were my matutinal habits during my 
bachelorhood, and up to the period of Wilhelmina’s induction into our 
ménage. How it chanced that from that moment I never got myshaving- 
water till half-past nine, and often ten o’clock, and that when I came 
to use it it was seldom more than lukewarm, and always with a 
precipitate of dirt at the bottom, and a coating of blacks on the top ? 
Why, when I made my appearance in the breakfast-room, was it an 
exception to a rule if the cloth was laid, if I had not a dirty knife to 
cut my roll with, or a purple teaspoon to discuss my egg withal ? 
Why, in coming down stairs of a morning, was I to fall over a dustpan 
and brush, to trip up over an insidious pair of pattens, to bruise my 
shin against an unexpected pail of dingy water, or to become the 
victim of some other domestic pitfall? Also, why at the same period 
of the day did I find the carpets strewn with stale téa-leaves, the 
chairs scattered promiscuously about the floor and sitting in each 
other’s laps, the foot-mats huddled into a great heap in the middle of 
the passage, and little mountains of yesterday’s dust swept into all the 
corners? These were questions which I was constantly putting to 
myself, to Mrs. Softus, and to Wilhelmina the hireling, and to which I 
could never obtain a satisfactory answer. 

The same laxity of sytem prevailed in other essentials. When I 
came home to my dinner, at five in the afternoon, it was never ready ; 
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or if so, never properly cooked. The meat was underdone, and served 
up like soaked red rags ; the potatoes crunched under the knife, with 
a sound like the compression of a packet of Epsom salts; the greens 
were browns, and ate like stewed strips of parchment. If I protested 
to Mrs. Softus (and sometimes in no measured terms) against these 
dietetic enormities, she whimpered, as young wives will, and observed, 
by way of extenuation, that she left the management of the culinary 
affairs wholly to Wilhelmina, whose experience in such matters was 
infinitely superior to her own. To do Mrs. Softus justice, she left most 
of the household affairs to the management of Wilhelmina, and from 
this culpable negligence do I fancy I trace the origin of each and every 
of those dire calamities which afterwards befel us. 

It was Wilhelmina who catered for us entirely; who was a sort 
of domestic jackal, with a dash of the hyena or the wolf. She it was 
who transacted our hebdomadal business with the grocer, who had 
exclusive dealings on our account with the baker, who chose at the 
butcher's our daily complement of animal fibre, and who, to judge from 
the results of these several negociations, had an unhappy knack of 
purchasing in the dearest market and obtaining in return the very 
worst articles which that market could afford. She also kept a ‘ chalk’ 
on an extensive scale in our names, at The Skittler’s Arms, round 
the corner ; to which hostelry her visits were singularly frequent and 
protracted, increasing in both regards, considerably, during the brief 
term of her domiciliation with Mrs. Softus and the writer. 

Touching upon this latter circumstance, I am reminded of something 
I had it in contemplation to note down a couple of paragraphs back. 
An opportunity now offers itself as available for that purpose, and I 
accept it. 

Premising that Mrs. Softus and I are a temperate couple—that we 
cannot afford to drink wine, that we do not incline to spirits, and that 
previous to Wilhelmina’s advent, one quart of fourpenny ale per diem 
was sufficient for our simple wants—the reader will guess our astonish- 
ment on discovering, at the end of her initiatory week's service, that 
we had consumed exactly four gallons and three pints of fermented 
liquor of the strongest quality, or two imperial quarts and one 
pint a day. 

“It is really unaccountable,” quoth my wife, going carefully over 
the beer-bill for the third time. 

“Oh, there must be some mistake,” said I, after a few moments’ 
pause, spent by me in gaping blankly at my wife, and by her in 
gaping as blankly back at me. ‘‘ You had better call in Wilhelmina, 
my love, and sce if she can throw any light upon the matter.” 

Wilhelmina summoned accordingly. Not by act of voice, or sound 
of bell, for I have already explained—and we, even at that early 
period, had practically tested—the futility of appeals of this nature, 
but by Mrs. Softus’s precipitate irruption into the kitchen, and 
personal convoy of our servant into the sitting-room. 

“ Wilhelmina,” said I, in a fluttering voice, and handing over the 
mysterious account for her inspection, “ have the goodness to run your 
eye over those items. I think there must be an error somewhere.” 
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Thus adjured, she dusted her fingers in the corner of a very dirty 
apron, and after a brief perusal of the document submitted to her, said 
confusedly—checking off the dates meanwhile, one by one, with her 
great flat thumbnail, “ Mundy, Choozdy, Wensdy, Thuzdy, Fridy, 
Satty, Sundy—O yes, Sir, its puffickly correct.” 

“ What!” exclaimed my wife, cutting-in at this point with consi- 
derable energy; “Do you mean to say, Wilhelmina, that you are in 
the habit of consuming, daily, three whole pints of ale ?” 

“Well, mum,” was the reply, “I can manage with three pints a- 
day; but should not objeck to four.” 

“ Defend us!” I ejaculated, in amazement at this unblushing state- 
ment; “what a swallow.” I really thought my ears must have 
deceived me, but no 

“Three pints a-day,” repeated Wilhelmina firmly, “ is my quanting. 
(What was the intended purport of this dissyllable I am whully at a 
loss to conceive.) A pint for lunch, a pint for dinner, and ditter with 
my supper, which I allus likes at nine o’clock purcise.” 

Words of indignant remonstrance rose to my throat, but were pre- 
maturely checked in their exit by the voice of Wilhelmina, running on 
in a smooth current as follows :— 

“Likewise, I should wish to menshing, Sir and Mum, that we ’ad 
cold meat three days last week, as pr’aps you reckerlict.” 

“Well!” said my wife in a faint voice, “there’s nothing objection- 
able in cold meat, I think ?” 

‘“* Pr’aps not, mum, to them as likes it. For me, I can’t abide sich 
wretched stuff. Though not purtickler in my wittles—no one less— 
it goes agen the grain with me; it does indeed. Chops, mum, chops, 
it is as soots my book; or (added Wilhelmina, influenced by a genial 
afterthought) a tender buttick stake, cut thick, and cooked over a 
brisk fire on the gridgyrne. Fryin’ spiles ’em.” 

It were needless to enlarge upon my intemperate behaviour at the 
close of the forestated interview; how I rose from expostulation to 
invective, and even stormed against my innocent better-half for be- 
traying a feebleness of conduct, which I was pleased to overlook in 
myself; it is enough to say that Wilhelmina, having taken up her 
ground, maintained it resolutely in spite of everything—that the motion 
for chops and steaks was carried nem. con.—and that all future beer- 
bills passed without the smallest opposition, either from myself or 
Mrs. Softus. 

I attribute this sickening pusillanimity solely to the influence of 
Wilhelmina’s basilisk eye. Yes! I repeat that I believe that obnoxious 
organ to have been at the bottom of it all. Its power over me was 
absolute ; its power over my wife was also absolute; and whenever it 
was brought to bear upon either of us, no matter whether in menace 
or some milder form of reproach, we positively quailed beneath its 
glance. It was this evil eye (it could have been nothing else) which 
occasioned me to blink Wilhelmina’s hourly-increasing and but too 
palpable failings; which occasioned Mrs. Softus to blink them; and 
which would have occasioned us to go on blinking them, for an 
indefinite period, if certain events had not fallen out wherewith I am 
about to make the reader acquainted. 
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Amongst many other idiosyncracies (every one of which, by the 
way, I inherit from my maternal grandfather) I have a ridiculous 
fondness for jewellery; genuine jewellery, be it understood, for I hold 
Brummagem ware in much about the same esteem as I should a 
counterfeit sovereign or a fictitious shilling, were I to find one in my 
possession. I have no reluctance in publishing a weakness which I 
know to be perfectly harmless and essentially vulgar, because I have 
a shrewd suspicion that it is a pretty general one. My wife herself 
is by no means free from it; and thus it happens that though our 
current resources are far from extensive, we have managed to collect 
together at odd times a creditable stock of trinketry. Chief amongst 
these ranks a diamond shirt pin, by which I set great store, and 
which I keep in a box by itself, to be used only on state occasions. 
Having need of this same pin on the evening of a party whereto my wife 
and I were invited, I went to the casket in which it was my peculiar 
care always to deposit it after wearing, raised the lid—the pin was 
not there ! 

“‘Odd,” said I, turning the box over and over with incontrollable 
surprise, “very odd.” I had such a distinct remembrance of having 
placed the pin in its accustomed place, on removing it from my neck- 
cloth a few nights previously, that I could scarcely credit the evidence 
of my eyes. 

“Mrs. Softus, my love,” I quavered out, as the lady in question 
entered the room, “ have you seen anything of my brilliant pin ?” and 
I referred her to the untenanted casket, with a trembling hand. 

No, she knew nothing of it. Hadn’t seen it from the time I last 
used it. Was I sure of having placed it in the box? 

Had she put that question to me five minutes before, I should have 
replied, “‘ Yes, certainly,” and have treated it as frivolous andidle. But 
now I began to have very serious misgivings upon the point; and as a 
further and more elaborate search was attended with no satisfactory 
result, I could no longer conceal my nervous fears. I was in a con- 
dition to catch at any straw, so after an undecided pause in our quest, 
I gazed fixedly at my wife and hazarded the following observation— 
“T suppose, my dear, that Wilhelmina —h’m ?” 

“There's no harm in asking her,” replied my wife, immediately 
catching my meaning. And off she posted down stairs. 

I had not the remotest idea that anything would come of the 
suggestion I had thrown out, and was grimly laughing to myself at the 
absurdity of having put it at all, when I was startled from this 
inspiriting occupation by a loud and prolonged cry from Mrs. Softus. 
I knew it to be Mrs. Softus’s cry, because, from having been present 
on the occasion of certain hysteria and fainting fits to which that lady 
was inconveniently liable, I had acquired an accurate familiarity with 
its sound. It presently took the form of words and shrieked out— 
“ Augustus! pray, pray come here!” 

“ Gracious powers !” ejaculated I, ‘‘ what can have happened ?” 

Descending hastily into the kitchen, I at once received an answer to 
my query. , ee 

Sprawling across the hearthrug, with her head inside the fender 
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amongst the cinders, and an empty gin bottle overturned by her side, 
lay Wilhelmina; snoring stertorously ; babbling an unintelligible 
jargon through her clenched teeth; drunk—hopelessly, disgustingly 
drunk! My wife was endeavouring to raise her into a sitting posture 
as I entered, but I hurriedly put her on one side, and hauled the 
unconscious wretch into the middle of the room, where I flung her in 
a loose heap upon the floor. I then took my poor scared wife by the 
arm and led her to the door. “ Mary, my love,” said I, “ you had 
better retire to your own room. This is not a fit scene for you to 
witness.” 

The little woman was horribly frightened, and to speak the truth I 
was rather glad to be rid of her just then, for I was fearful of one of 
her fainting fits coming on. So I watched her up the first flight of 
stairs, and then set about restoring Wilhelmina to consciousness. 
With this laudable end in view I commenced by throwing about a 
gallon of cold water over her. No visible effect produced. I next fell 
to pinching her in divers tender parts of her body and shouted into 
her ear till I was quite hoarse. Same result. Then I beat upon her 
hands, and even went so far (the reader will make allowance for my 
exasperation at the time) as to bestow upon her inert carcase two or 
three smart kicks, but all was of no avail, and I was eventually com- 
pelled to give up the task in despair and leave her till the morning to 
recover. 

Under this state of things we were of course obliged to abandon all 
ideas of going to the party. So my wife went to bed, and I remained 
up the greater part of the night, pondering upon the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the diamond pin. 

On the following morning I cross-examined Wilhelmina on the sub- 
ject of my loss, subsequently to an elaborate exordium on the sinfulness 
of intoxication ; to which I expressed my belief that she was habitually 
prone. She stoutly denied the truth of this allegation, and as 
vehemently scouted all knowledge of the whereabouts of the pin; 
observing in reference thereto that, “ If pussins was so figgitful, and so 
careless where they chucked their fallal trinkums when they took ’em 
hof, that was their look out; and no consarn of ’ers.” 

‘There was a fresh surprise for me when I came home that evening. 
Mrs. Softus greeted me upon the threshold of the street-door with a 
pale face, all streaked with tears, and sobbed out, “ Oh, Augustus, my 
dear! I’m so glad your come!” 

“Why, what is the matter?” I inquired, with a sudden misgiving 
of I know not what. 

“That Wilhelmina! Oh, Augustus, she has been going on again 
dreadfully. Do you know, I fear she isa confirmed drunkard. Shortly 
after you left this morning I had occasion to send her on an errand 
into the next street, and she was gone four hours and a half, and came 
back so abominably intoxicated that she fell flat down, just as she 
reached the area railings, in a fit. A crowd collected in front of the 
house, and began to hoot, and shout, and throw stones at her, till a 
policeman came up and dispersed them; and then he, and another 
man, carried her down stairs into the kitchen, where she has remained 
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ever since. Whether she is alive or dead at this moment I’m sure I 
don’t know (added the frightened little woman) ; I have been afraid to 
go down to her lest she should do me some mischief.” 

This was an agreeable reception for a fellow who has been fagging 
in the City all day, and who expects to return to a quiet fireside and a 
comfortable dinner with his wife. But this was not all. My cup of 
misery was not yet half emptied, and I had to quaff that noxious draught 
to the very dregs. 

Leading my trembling wife into the parlour I placed her in a chair, 
and feeling tolerably certain from the expression of her face that there 
was something more to come, I entreated her to make a clean breast 
of it at once, and end my suspense. 

After a little relapse of sobbing she complied in these words: “I 
am perhaps wrong in saying what I am about to say, but I very much 
fear, my dear husband, that Wilhelmina is not only a drunkard, but a 
thief !” 

I started from my seat on hearing this, and glared vacantly at the 
tears which were coursing down my wife's pale cheeks. “You must 
be careful,” quoth I, “how you make such an assertion as that. What 
grounds have you for so grave a suspicion ?” 

“I fear but too conclusive ones,” she replied. “I have been rum- 
maging the house this afternoon, in the hope of finding your shirt pin, 
or at least obtaining some clue to it, and on looking over my drawers 
and boxes I miss from them several small articles of clothing, such as 
collars, undersleeves, stomachers, and so forth; besides the enamelled 
brooch which you gave me before we were married, a pair of gold ear- 
drops, an emerald bracelet, a keeper ring, and a set of four turquoise 
studs belonging to yourself. I have hunted for every one of these 
things high and low, but, like the pin, they are not to be found. Now, 
you know, they could not disappear without hands, my love; and if 
Wilhelmina has not taken them, who has ?” 

I think I may say, without fear of contradiction, that a rapid succes- 
sion of “startlers” like the foregoing, coming upon him quite un- 
expectedly and without the slightest premonition, would disturb the 
brain of the hardest-headed fellow. I do not set myself up as a hard- 
headed fellow ; and | have no shame in admitting that for the space of 
thirty seconds, my intellects went clean away without leaving any clue 
to their address, and that all ny endeavours to communicate with them 
would only have resulted in a dead letter. ‘They returned of their own 
accord at the expiration of that time, and nerving myself by a power- 
ful effort to meet the emergency of the case, I put on my hat, and said, 
with an affectation of calmness which I was far from feeling :—‘t My dear 
Mary, this is a very awkward affair. It must be seen to immediately. 
I will go out and fetch an officer.” 

On the receipt of these desperate words Mrs, Softus threw her arms 
about my neck, and essayed to bar my passage to the door; but, strong 
in my determination, I put her gently from me, and rushing into the 
street presently returned with police-constable No. 1, of the Z division ; 
into whose rosy ear as we came along, I poured a running commentary 
of the circumstances which had induced his being called in. 
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At the request of this official I accompanied him into the kitchen, 
where we found Wilhelmina (who had been copiously laving her fore- 
head with vinegar) sitting on a Windsor chair before the fire, as un- 
concernedly as if nothing unusual had occurred; and to all appearance 
perfectly sober. 

“You abandoned creature!” I exclaimed, unable to restrain my in- 
dignation at the sight of her, and dragging her forcibly from her seat. 
“ Arn’t you ashamed of yourself?” 

**Come, come,” interposed the constable, addressing me in an 
authoritative voice, and simultaneously producing his staff; you 
mustn't do that, Sir. She may perhaps cut up rough, and treat you to 








six months at the ‘house.’ You will wish to have her boxes looked 
over, I suppose ?” 

“ Most certainly,” I replied, darting upon her a look of withering 
hate. Iam determined to sift this matter to the bottom. If it costs 
me fifty pounds, I'll ——” 

“Exactly. Then if you'll jest ’ave the goodness to lend me an ‘and 
’ere (this in reference to Wilhelmina, who was resisting capture with 
extraordinary pertinacity) the matter shall be settled for you in a jiffey.” 

Allthis while the wretched woman had not given vent to a single 
word either of invective, palliation, or entreaty ; but as police-constable 
No. 1 of the Z division and the reader’s humble servant were struggling 
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up-stairs with her, each griping an arm and pinning a shoulder, she 
was heard to mutter something about “making somebody repent it, 
and having the lor of him,” whereto the somebody in question was 
content to return an aiswer comprised in the one brief but expressive 
syllable “minx.” Nothing further passed between us till we reached 
her bed-room, when the presence of Mrs. Softus was required and 
cbtained, and the search commenced. 

She (I mean the hireling) had only one box, so that the examina- 
tion did not occupy much time, and was neither conclusive nor satis- 
factory. Some odd rags appertaining to herself, some bits of finery 
belonging I have no doubt to my wife (but the foolish woman either 
could not, or would not, identify them), a bottle of gin uncorked, and 
the moths, whichrose in a cloud as soon as the lid was raised, and 
harassed the policeman sorely—these were all. But there was an 
unsavoury smack attending the investigation of the articles aforesaid, 
so much more strong than agreeable, that we were glad when our task 
was over to huddle them into the box again as soon as possible, and 
close the lid. 

This done, No. 1 of the Z division resumed an erect posture, and 
addressing me while he waved his hand in the direction of Wilhelmina, 
said ; “Do I understand that you give this person in charge ?” 

“Most assuredly,” I replied, in a firm tone of voice. “I believe I 
can swear to the ownership of several cf the articles in this box, and 
there are other things against her.” 

His evolutions immediately thereupon were professional, and sum- 
mary. He strode towards Willielmina (the expression of whose face 
throughout the foregoing proceedings the illustration but feebly por- 
trays) and claiming her polite attention by a forcible application of his 
truncheon to her right shoulder, grasped her tightly about the waist 
with his disengaged hand, and bore her, unresistingly, from the room, 
and from the house. 

The next day, at considerable personal inconvenience, I attended 
before a magistrate to prosecute ; and after kicking my heels about a 
stifling little room, amongst a crowd of frowsy people for a good three 
hours, was informed that the case was beyond his jurisdiction, and 
must go over to the ensuing sessions and be tried before a judge. I 
was considerably damped on hearing this, but taking counsel with my 
trusty friend the policeman, and another gentleman of his acquaintance, 
we employed the intervening time in endeavouring to trace the miss- 
ing jewellery, and were wholly unsuccessful. ‘She is an old ’and at 
this sort of game,” observed No. 1 of the Z division. “The swag has 
been pawned, you see, Sir; and the dubblickits destroyed.” 

So when the sessions came on, and the day arrived on which my 
little affair was to be disposed of, I was not over sanguine of the result, 
which was a fortunate provision, as the court decided against me. A 
very clever counsel, a Mr. Quarantine, was retained for the defence. 
I had heard it said of this gentleman that he was accustomed to lead 
the court by the nose, and it is my belief that he successfully performed 
that operation on the occasion in question. He observed that the pro- 
secutor brought forward no witnesses in support of his accusation (my 
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wife was placed in the box, and made some rambling statements, which 
did not affect the case either one way or the other); that the evidence 
did not amount to that (snapping his fingers); and that it was his un- 
biassed opinion that the action was a trumped-up thing, having not 
the slightest foundation in fact. He would further observe that he 
was the more strengthened in such opinion from the circumstance of 
the prisoner’s person being wholly unknown to the police, from her 
never having made her appearance in that court before ; and because 
he was given to understand, by certain individuals whom he would not 
name, but whose veracity at the same time he could not for one 
moment question, that her character, previous to her engagement by 
the prosecutor, had always been of the most irreproachable kind. The 
court was entirely of Mr. Quarantine’s opinion ; and so Wilhelmina— 
the abominable Wilhelmina—was acquitted and discharged. 

Save me, say I, from middle-aged persons of industrious habits and 
irreprorchable character, henceforth, and for ever! Amen. 

Scarcely a week had passed over our heads, since the day of the 
trial, when Wilhelmina paid us an evening visit, in company with her 
brother, a great hulking fellow of five feet ten; and after abusing Mrs. 
Softus and I, in a most shocking manner, and with many oaths, they 
were with difficulty expelled from the passage, and out at the street- 
door, on the rapper whereof (there being no policeman within call) 
they continued to perform single knocks, of the most vigorous descrip- 
tion, at intervals, throughout the entire night 

On various subsequent dates I was horrified by receiving bills of 
the most extravagant amounts from tradesmen we knew nothing of, for 
articles we had never ordered, and which our habitual acuteness soon 
enabled us to discover had been run up in our names by Wilhelmina, 
and considerately left for us to discharge. Any intemperate expres- 
sions which I might wish to make use of in recalling the manifold 
victimizations that Mrs. Softus and I have undergone through the dis- 
graceful conduct of this accursed woman I leave entirely in the hands 
of the sympathising reader, conscious how unfit they would be for 
publication on paper. 

We have now engaged, as a servant, a young person from the 
country, who has the additional advantages of being both cleanly and 
good-looking, and who, though she does not set up any claim to be 
considered an angel upon earth, is, at present, ail that the most fas- 
tidious housekeeper could desire, 
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THE PRIEST AND THE PEOPLE. 
In re Inpta. 


Werk I asked to specify my idea of the popular feeling on the practical 
question of what is to be done in re India just now, I should say 
—slaughter Sepoys ad infinitum ; string up their Majesties of Delhi and 
Oude; put no inconvenient damper on the chivalrous spirit of our 
men fired by those maiden tresses from the well at Cawnpore ;—in 
short, avenge ourselves as fully and fiercely as men can, without 
becoming one with the fiends they punish: so settle the mutiny, and 
go on better for the futare. If requested to append a statement of my 
own individual feeling on the matter, 1 would simply indorse the above, 
with a special request that Nana Sahib may be sent home alive to me 
(carefully packed) for my special gratification; or, in his absence, 
a case of Sepoys, accompanied by a halter and portable gallows. The 
spirit of Calcraft is upon me, as I write ! 

Such is about the gist of ordinary, plainsailing, common-sense, 
England’s feeling on the subject. _Maddened by close proximity to 
the scene of atrocities, this spirit showed itself in the soldiers’ fearful 
sacrament over crossed bayonets in India. Here—in our distant 
island—and operating on our usually phlegmatic temperaments, that 
spirit finds vent in the dictum, pretty generally felt, and firmly 
expressed —thrash the “niggers” well first, and then discuss 
“ulterior measures.” 

Such I call the Prorte’s doctrine in re India. How about the 
priests’? 

It cannot but be interesting to trace—be it but as a social problem 
—the line of conduct adopted, under existing circumstances, by a 
body of men whom we may term, not invidiously—nay, whom I 
believe, we describe truly—as professional peacemakers—the clergy. 

The stump-orator and the cheap peace-journal have each a clear 
course before them; the one to pander to the popular feeling; the 
other to spin out fine-drawn sophistries wherewith to support a rotten 
cause. But men professionally called upon to steer clear of the Scylla 
of unpopularity, yet, at the same time, to avoid the Charybdis of 
unchristian animosities, find themselves in something of a “fix.” The 
general run of sermons preached on the late Day of Humiliation, 
displaying, as they did, the accustomed absence of originality, proved 
that, as far as the bulk of the clergy were concerned, no Dedalus was 
forthcoming to supply a clue from the above-mentioned uncomfortable 
labyrinth. 

Did I say none? I would make that assertion reservedly ; since 
the object of this present article is to introduce an individual Dedalus 
of the kind required. 

Now, I beg to claim the merit of originality for writing on this 
subject in these pages. But I know well that literary men as a class, 
and very probably many who read Tue Tram, are apt to run their eye 
down the Times summary of “Humiliation Sermons,” and ask 
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triumphantly—nor can I say undeservedly—“ How can you expect 
men with minds anything like up to par, to submit to the infliction of 
such matter as this upon their organs of hearing?” I believe that this 
class of objectors will be thoroughly glad if an exception can be pointed 
out to them; and, since one paper in this Magazine has been devoted 
to “‘a morning with Mr. Spurgeon,” I feel sure no objection will be 
raised to my pairing it with “an evening with Mr. Evans.” 

Neither with the Tabernacle over Southwark Bridge, nor with the 
hyper-tractarian church in Wells Street, have I the least sympathy ; 
but I would not refuse to enter either if, as I believe to be the case, 
the “minister” of the former or the Sunday evening lecturer of the 
latter were legitimately exceptional men. 

The Rev. Alfred Bowen Evans will, I doubt not, be considerably 
astonished to find himself in Tue Trary, but, however incongruous 
such a mode of transit to fame may be with medieval ideas, he must 
remember that, as a preacher and a writer, he is public property, and 
we have an undoubted right to lay violent hands upon him. 

Let me state that I am as totally unacquainted with Mr. Evans as 
with Mr. Spurgeon, and that I never have shared, am likely, or wish 
to share, the tea and muffins with the latter divine. Neither the one 
nor the other do I term otherwise than as public characters. 

If you attend a Sunday evening service at Wells Street, you will 
find a large congregation, containing a far lesser proportion of the fair 
sex than is usually the case, and a very much larger ingredient of 
young men, and educated men generally—you will find this congrega- 
tion held spell-bound by a young man, of far from commanding exterior 
—who, amongst other qualifications, pessesses the very unnsual one of 
limiting the duration of the spell to twenty minutes ; and whose matter 
and whose manner will, very probably, if you be a young man, a 
literary man, a common-sense man, or a man who likes to hear an- 
other man speak out fearlessly and honestly, lead you to approve the 
evident verdict of the congregation there assembled. 

The line Mr. Evans takes, as to war in general, is the exceedingly 
unpopular, and—to mundane capacities—the exceedingly unreasonable 
one of peace at any price. He takes his stand, however, as a divine, 
on the broad principle of the “ Primitive” Christians—“ we are 
Christians—and therefore we cannot fight.” 

Now hundreds of the clergy must have looked longingly at this 
“locus standi.” But how comesit that so few—none, as far as I know, 
adopted it? Why, because it was unpopular. The more credit, say I, 
to a young preacher, who could fill a large church two successive 
Sundays with a vast and educated congregation, to hear him state an 
unpopular subject, and one with which the majority certainly could 
not sympathise. 

On the Day of Humiliation appointed during the Russian war, Mr. 
Evans—true to his principles, preached on the astounding text “Thou 
shalt do no murder.” He started the objection, “Do you mean to say 
that war is murder?” and answered it, very pertinently, “Take a 
parallel case: that of duelling. Can there be any doubt that duelling 
would have been called murder—#f this particular species of murder had 
not been called duelling ?” 
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This is one of those pungent sayings which it is futile to attempt to 
represent in writing, since they gain half their weight from the manner 
of this very original preacher. A whole stock of these are continually 
being bandied about amongst aspiring metropolitan curates, as Evanisms, 
or “ Evans’s last.” 

On the recently appointed Fast Day, he preached without a text~ 
stating it to be his habit, when he took a text to preach from the text, 
but now he was about to preach on a subject. The same line was taken 
as on the Russian war: and the two sermons are now published. The 
following is their dedication, which, I am free to confess, sounds very 
refreshing to me. 

“To all those, who, if they applaud a man when he agrees with the 
many, are not disposed to condem him because he happens to be among 
the few, these pages are commended.” 

Shall I confess the truth and say Iam no lover of sermons—nay, the 
whole truth, that I am very much the reverse? Such is the case. 
The ordinary stereotyped twang of pulpit oratory offends me exceed- 
ingly; but I rise from one of these as from a mental exercitation of 
no ordinary kind. I find immense logical power applied to the turn- 
ing of a text inside-out, up-side down, and extracting the very essence 
from it. I am astounded by novel applications, as, for instance, when 
speaking eloquently on the magnificent text, “ Their works do follow 
them,” he sketches for me, as a most unexpected saint, ‘the small ser- 
vant on small wages, and smaller food.” I look round, and really feel 
the truth has been told, when it is said, ‘‘a great many people come to 
church as though their Maker ought to be very much obliged to them for 
coming.” I feel these are not ordinary illustrations or remarks; and so 
I go again and again, and still find—amongst much I cannot accept— 
originality and genius. I am sure I am making no ill-timed remark 
when I say that, as I dip over and over again into Dickens, or go night 
after night to see Robson—sc—that is, as paying my involuntary 
tribute of respect to what is good and original zn its line—I am a fre- 
quent occupier of a pew in the else uncongenial church of St. Andrews, 
Wells Street. 

I have done. I sate me down to write this paper, relying on the 
fairness which I know to characterise this magazine; and feeling sure 
that it will not be “ priggish” enough to proscribe the subject, because 
it isan unusual one; that it will not exclude the notice of a “man of 
mark,” simply because he is a clergyman, or even because he happens 
to be associated with a Puseyite church. As a literary man, with 
however slight pretension to that honoured title, I listen with pleasure 
to Mr. Evans; and I believe one of the best tests of his worth is that 
he can induce Young London to fulfil the promises of their sponsors 
and “hear sermons.” Were I asked to epitomise my opinion of him, 
I would say he possesses all a Spurgeon’s elements of success without 
his disagreeables. He is a gentleman, a scholar, an orator; and if it 
be objected, why is his fame not co-extensive with Spurgeon’s, I, for 
my part, have no hesitation in saying that he has been, in one point 
at least, inconsistent, that is in linking himself with a party which is not, 
and never can or will be, popular, or form the sphere for a people’s 
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preacher; and I may add that, whatever other attractions he, as an 
educated man, may exert upon educated men, the principle of his 
party—stagnation—can find no sympathy with those who inscribe on 
their curriculum the motto,— 
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“ Vires acquirit ewndo.” 








TO MY COLOUR BOX. 
By Goprrey TURNER. 


Op friend! companion once—but now 
(Alas for friendship!) seldom greeted ; 
How many years since I and thou 
Together came, o’er both have fleeted ? 
How many heads since then are grey ? 
How many forms have lost their graces? 
How many hopes have hied away— 
How many sorrows fill their places ? 


I mind me of the days agone, 
When we, in silent converse, journeyed 
Among the Cotswolds, bleak and lone, 
And grew in country matters learned ; 
I mind me of another time— 
Of stifling streets and gaslit study ; 
Of “models” paid from chime to chime ; 
Of homeward walks through mazes muddy. 


And then there came the rueful day— 
Fate gave the word that we should sever ; 
Art had unkindly failed to pay— 
Success had jilted poor Endeavour. 
I went my weary, weary way, 
And left thee shelved in corner dusty ; 
I went through tangled wilds to stray, 
In weather dark and chill and gusty. 


I went, ah, me!—But come; to day 
We meet again, and not in sorrow ; 
For little children round me play, 
And I have part in their To-morrow ; 
While he, our Yesterday’s bright joy, 
Smiles down upon our lightest pleasures. 
We will not lose the gentle boy, 
But count him yet among our treasures! 


So age retains the touch of youth ; 

So love, that lingers with the cynic, 
Colours the cold and rigid truth, 

As Lock improves the ray actinic. 
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To see in bygonc little acts 
Of even childhood’s faith and kindness, 
No more than dead, past, hopeless facts, 
Were proof of mental colour-blindness! 


They live, those bright, brave tints of old, 
Deep sunk in every nature human! 
How rich the sunset flings its gold, 
As night steals fast o'er man and woman! 
How glows the solemn evening sky, 
Reflected in life’s ebbing river ; 
Sign of the better life on high— 
Promise of light that shines for ever! 


Friend with the unchanged face! To thee 
I turn my own, that’s somewhat altered. 
“ Of things that have been and may be,” 
Of ways wherein my foot hath faltered, 
Of purpose vain, yet stoutly kept, 
Of tide in grave affairs neglected, 
Of prudent landmark overstept, 
Of counsel spurned, of aid rejected, 


Of good and ill, of false and true, 
Of solid worth and hollow glitter, 
Of losses many, gains a few, 
Of joy and pain, of sweet and bitter, 
I think while on thy face I look ; 
And, mindful eke of past and present, 
I read, as in an honest book, 
Lessons more useful, p’rhaps, than pleasant. 


Nor less than this I'd strive to learn— 

In duty’s dull, perspective tameness, 
The purest colours to discern, 

Though toned and blended into sameness. 
Nor less than this—the soul I'd see 

Of good in forms corrupt and tainted ; 
Conceiving Satan’s self to be 

Not half so black as he is painted. 


Now to thy resting-place again 
Back, kindly monitor, and slumber 
As peacefully as thou hast lain 
For years mong old, forgotten lumber. 
So I, when, in good time, may fall 
The touch that bids the heart cease aching, 
Shall turn my face against the wall, 
And sleep the sleep which knows no waking. 
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THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


Our there! You see that revolving light which comes and goes with 
all the regularity of night and day, which is tended by human 
hands, which is human work, set up to warn noble ships from hidden 
rocks and death, which is, perhaps, the most gracious work of man. 
Tended through the long solitary nights and days by solitary men, 
the light-house shines refulgent on the watery way. 

What do the two lonely men who tend it talk of, think of, as day 
after day they live, hearing no voices but their own, each learning no 
news but that stored up in the other’s mind? They must talk—what 
then do they talk of? Of who was in the last boat that brought oil 
for the beneficent lamp and food for themselves? Of who shall come 
in the next boat, and what their news will be? Do they thumb the 
old newspaper till it falls in pieces from very holding, and is blown 
away by the breezes? Do they tell each other of their early lives, in 
pauses of the wind which so often sweeps about them and screams 
at finding them? Or do they quarrel and grow silent, as the two 
poor Italian prisoners did? What do they do and say, those lonely 
men in lighthouses far away from land? 

How they must look for the next boat and count the weeks, and 
days, and hours (as boys at school looking out for holidays count) 
that must elapse before it comes. Three months always—scmetimes 
longer—ebb away between the boat-visitings to some of our light- 
houses—far away from shore, where there seems to be always wind, 
and where the sea seems ever angry with the light-house rocks, and 
washes over them, and seethes and strives to bring down the work 
of arrogant humanity. 

Of one such light-house—where dwelt two men—a light-house 
rarely visited, for about it the sea never ceases to lash, and boats 
tremble and shake dreadfully when they draw near it—of one such 
light-house I have a tale to tell. 

The daring little boat had come upon a visit and brought the wanted 
oil and food, for it had been long since the sea had been calm enough 
to let a boat approach, and that sea had raged and heaved so awfully 
and so continually that the provisions had run short, and the oil cans 
had grown nearly empty, and for the two men the days had grown longer 
and longer, and the nights longer and longer, till they had come to 
think time meant to stand still. 

And the oil and food were landed, and the two men who had 
stayed their term (and ever—by the sea’s command) wished those who 
caine to replace them luck—and mugs were clicked, and beer and grog 
were drunk, and there was much good fellowship. And then the two 
who had stayed their allotted time jumped joyfully into the boat that 
was to take them to the shore for three long months. 

For, you see, it seems a natural law that men cannot bear a change- 
less solitude very long—reason will fly when there is no work for her ; 
and in light-house life it is a rule that two shall tend the light while 
two are on the shore. And when three months are passed, those upon 
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7 
the shore take up the solitary work, and let their other fellow-workmen 
go home and have their holiday. 

Of the two men who came with the oil and food, one went down and 
down the steps to see the boat off, and the other stayed behind, beside 
the fire—his head resting on his hands, and his lips pale—he was a great, 
brawny, six-feet man, with streaming hair, wide shoulders, and clear, 
look-out-afar bold eyes; but, for all the brawniness and strength and 
daring eyes, he drooped his head upon his hands and he sat leaning 
by the fireplace—he felt no how, he said, as his companions joked 
him, and said he did not like his turn on, and wanted to go home 
again. And as they went out of the room the lights grew dim to him, 
and when the men had reached the bottom of the stone steps, he had 
fallen on his face—and the during eyes closed, never again to open in 
this world—he was dead. 

“Good bye,” said the living tender of the light-house lamp, as he 
shook his mates’ hands and wished them safe at home—“ there—there” 
he said—“ see, the wind was rising, they had better come up, and have 
another glass.” ‘No, no,” they answered. But he again said, “do,” 
quite urgently, and called up to his mate to come and ask them to 
drink again, and wish good luck. 

“ George—come and ask them—or—or bring it down to them.” 

But no voice answered from above, and the sailor-fellows in the 
boat said Georgy was surly, and huffed, and wanted to go home, and. 
they roared up to him, and above the noise of the rising wind, which 
set right against the light-house, they bellowed out that he was a 
shaggy bear, and that if he did not cheer up, Jack ’ud have to pitch him 
out. What—he would not answer? ‘Then he was surly. And they 
all laughed loud and long—and the laughter rose up on the wind and 
was carried far away. 

They let go the rope, and the boat was steered for shore—‘ good 
bye,” they said to him who could and did answer— good-bye, and 
go up and stroke the bear down for us, and tell him we sent him 
luck.” Then they struck up a bold sea-faring song, and plashed their 
oars in the now boiling water. And as they saw the watcher go up 
the steps and reach the illuminated door and turn and look after them, 
they raised the lantern they carried (for it had grown night-time while 
they tarried at the light) and bellowed out their song louder than ever, 
and the notes, carried on the wind hit against the light-house and 
were lost there. He tried to answer them, and called out, but the 
wind was dead against him and bore his words round the light-house, 
and far away from the boat—quite—quite in another direction. 

Then he went in. 

He saw the form lying stretched upon the floor, and calling to it by 
the name of “ George, old boy,” asked it why he was lying there. And 
when his mate didn’t answer, he laughed again, and called him a surly 
bear, Robin Rough-head, and pushed his foot against him in a free, 
rough, sailorly way, and told him to get up and take a drink and cheer 
his spirits. 

-But the great sailor form stretched on the ground did not move. It 
still kept with its face turned towards the ground—the head lying on 
the hands, 
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Then he stooped down, and roughly and jollily laid hold of the beard 
about the chin, and cried out, “ George man, George, what ails you.” 

And yet it was motionless. 

Then he got up and swore an oath, and said that George was surly, 
and might lie.there. 

But as he rose, he felt the hand with which he had pulled the beard 
quite wet, and looking at it by the lamp-light he saw that it was red 
with blood. 

“George man, George,” he then cried, and he flung himself down 
and turned his comrade over, and yet by the lamplight he found that 
all the beard was blooded, and that from the mouth ran hot blood, and 
that the arms fell down loosely to the floor, and that the eyes were partly 
closed, and that his mouth gaped slightly. And as he upheld the limp 
form, and as the blood dropped on to him, he saw that his companion 
was dead. 

“ Holloa,” said one of them in the boat, stopping his singing, “ he’s 
opened the door—see how the light shines from it. Why, surely he’s 
not calling—a true seaman like he is must know his voice could'nt reach 
us, through such a wind as sets against him. Holloa, he’s waving his 
hat and arms—ah, ah, all right mate—he’s come to, has he—bring 
him down, make him show himself—the old bear. Now Harry, swing 
up the lantern to let him know we see him—and sing out with a will 
—all’s well—all’s well.” 

And he saw the swinging lamp grow smaller and smaller, and he 
heard the singing voices grow fainter and fainter, and he called and 
called, and the wind carried the sounds away round the lighthouse, and 
far away from the boat. And then he fell to the stone ground and 
tried to tear it up with his hands, and to bite it with his teeth. 

And as he looked up, when he ceased to hear the singing, though he 
strained his ears for it, he could see the lantern no more, and he was 
alone with it lying on the floor there—all dyed in blood and stiffening, 
stiffening. 

Though, perhaps, he might not be dead. He might only have fainted. 
He was such a strong fellow—he could'nt die like that—no, he had only 
fainted. He would call. 

“ George—George—my boy, mate ?” 

He did not turn and look, he kept his head away ashe called. Then 
he thought he had answered, and as he asked himself whether he should 
look up, the same sound came upon him and he knew it was the wind. 

He dared not go in, as the lamp high up there was brightly burning, 
he had no need, no need to do so—hence he went down the steps till 
his feet touched the water, and only returned as the tide drove him up 
them again, and the water plashing at his feet told in its own sound 
of death, death. 

At last the water drove him up to the door, and by that time the day 
was breaking, so now fearing death a little less, he turned and looked, 
and once looking he could not tear his eyes away. 

He saw the light grow stronger and stronger, and play upon the dead 
features, and at last up came the great sun and shot his beams through 
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the lighthouse window, and played gaily with the hair of the dead lying 
on the floor. 

Then he thought it moved again, and he ran toit, buta touch, a mere 
touch on the hand told him he was wrong, and he fell back again, press- 
ing against the wall that he might be as far away as possible from the 
terrible thing, that he had lately laughed and talked with. 

Still though he pressed away from it, he kept his eyes on it, and he 
still looked and looked, and could not turn his eyes away from it. 

At last, from far over the sea came the voices of sailor-men, who 
with their ship had perhaps been saved from death by that same 
shining light under which lay the gone sailor. 

And as the sound came upon him he looked up, then started to his 
feet, and peered through the windows at the wind-filled sails. He 
thought for a moment he would wave something white and shining 
from the window, that should tell the sailors in the ship that he was in 
trouble, but the next moment he remembered that lighthouse men 
often, for the sake of mere good-fellowship, would wave white linen in 
the breeze when a great ship passed by, and he thought they would 
but return his salute, and sail on and away. 

But, again, the voices came upon him. 

Then he wept. 

And all his terror melting in his love for an old mate, who had 
lived with him as man and boy, he stooped down, took up the stained 
hand, and wept like any child. 

But when the night came again, and he had gone up to trim the 
lamp, he was afraid to return, and he sat up there trembling. 

By next morning he had grown to fear it more than ever, so he 
covered it up with the blankets off the bed; but then he could see the 
outline of the form; then he threw more clothes upon it—threw the 
jacket that he wore upon the heap—but still he could see the dread- 
ful shape. Then he built the table and chairs round about it; but still 
he saw the form through openings in the wood. Then out he ran again, 
down the steps, and dashed himself upon the rocks, covered thinly with 
water. 

And here was but one day gone, he thought; one day out of three 
long months of days. Then, perhaps, even the boat might not come. 

Oh! how wearily the time sped on—wearily, wearily. 

Ships went past, and little dreamed their inmates as they looked up 
that the lamp was tended by a man who lived in one long agony. 
There he knew the form must be and lie. He dared not bring it out, 
and lay it on the rocks, and let it drift away ; they would say he mur- 
dered him. And every time the lamp had to be tended he had to step 
over the dead man; and every day, as day succeeded day, the light- 
house grew more dreadful. Every day the sun came and shone upon 
the form, and played upon the covering laid over it. 

He used to dread the return of the tide, which drove him higher 
and higher up the steps till he was at the door, past which was the 
secret. He used to go down those steps and wait for the boat—the boat 
that he thought would never come. He could not read, or he might 
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have driven the time away by reading, but he took the old pack of 
cards that had been in the lighthouse so long, and he took them 
with him down the steps and played the old games they had played 
together, by himself—looking up every minute for the boat, or looking 
out longingly to sea, as the proud ships rode past. 

But when the three months had gone, and when the lighthouse 
had grown so dreadful that he sometimes asked to die—when the time 
was fully up for the boat to come, and when no boat grated on the 
lighthouse rocks, then he gave way, and began to despair. 

And yet all this, while the lighthouse had shone out bright and 
brave, and warned many and many a ship from the treacherous rocks. 
All through these months of agony the light had not once grown dim 
—not once. 

But when the boat had been due a fortnight, and did not come, then, 
as the sun went down in a great sea of blood, he threw himself upon 
the steps, and thought himself the last man left on earth, and that he 
must die too. He took no heed of the water swelling up about his 
feet; he took no heed of the dusk coming on, and of the lamp unlit ; 
he would go in no more; the water might rise and drown him; he 
would not move. Then things began to swim about him; the low 


wind talked and the sea also, and then he felt sick and lay immovable. 


And yet the dusk was growing darker, and the lamp was unlit. 

And as he lay with his eyes looking up towards the sky, and his 
thin hands (for he had grown thin) stretched out on either side of him, 
he thought he heard the wind say, or rather hollow, “ How is it with 
you, lads?” But he did not move, the wind had spoken to him so often: 
then he thought he heard the grating of a boat’s keel; but that he 
knew was the rising water; so he closed his eyes and waited till it 
should rise above him. 

And as he closed his eyes he thought a hand touched him. He knew 


it was only fancy. Then he felt himself lifted. 


Then yet unbelieving, yet thinking it all fancy, he unclosed the eyes 
he had never meant to open again, and looked about him. 

Great God!— there it was before him, rising and falling on the 
water.—The boat, the noat, the BOAT! 








A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


By Joun V. BripGEMan. 


‘A very pleasant Christmas I shall pass this year!” said Edward 
Houghton, half aloud, half to himself, as he walked down the High- 
street of a large provincial town, in the north, towards the railway 
station. ‘ A very pleasant Christmas, indeed !” 

Now when Edward Houghton asserted this, he meant the direct 
‘contrary. His observatién was ‘ironical, and the tone in which he 
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pronounced it sarcastic ; so far from believing he should pass a pleasant 
Christmas, he was firmly convinced he should pass a most wretched 
one. He had more reasons for this conviction than the fact of his 
being destined, ‘as far as he knew, to sit in his old comfortless chambers, 
without, perhaps, seeing any human creature, except his laundress 
now and then—when she so far forgot herself as to look in to see 
whether she was wanted—while almost every one else was plunging, 
heart and soul, into the festivities of the season. It was not this he 
cared so much about. Ever since he had been called to the bar, he 
had always spent his Christmas at home, if we may employ those two 
words to designate a set of comfortless, dingy, gloomy, ghost-like, 
chambers in Brick Court, Temple. No; he did not care so much about 
that. In fact, he was so accustomed to be neglected by the world that, 
at last, he had ceased to pay any attention to the circumstance, of 
which he scarcely seemed to be aware. But now, for the first time, 
he keenly felt the misery and solitude of his position, for another 
element had lately become mixed up in his existence; that element 
was love, and, what was worse, baffled, disappointed love. 

Not that the fair object of his affections had spurned his addresses, 
or proved unfaithful. No; Mabel Sefton loved him as tenderly as he 
loved her. Ever since their first meeting, at St. Leonards, the previous 
summer, the two lovers had maintained an uninterrupted and constant 
correspondence—unluckily for them, as the event proved. The last 
two letters from Houghton had fallen into old Sefton’s hands, and 
Mabel was instantly sent off from her father’s house, no one knew 
whither. These facts Edward had learnt from Helen Lambert, a 
most intimate friend of Mabel’s, about half-an-hour previous to the 
time at which he made the observation recorded at the commencement 
of this chapter. At first, he was not so much moved by the intelli- 
gence, for it had, indeed, eased his bosom of a fearful amount of 
anxiety. On not receiving any answers to his last two letters, he had 
taken the train and hurried down to discover the cause of Mabel’s 
silence. He had dreaded she might be ill. He had been tortured by 
involuntary misgivings—which he endeavoured to suppress, or of which 
he vainly pretended not to be aware, as they flashed through his mind 
—he had been tortured, we say, by involuntary misgivings that she 
might be dead. For the moment, therefore, he felt relieved, nay, 
almost glad. But, after a little, he began to see that he ran a great 
risk of having all his hopes blasted for ever. He was well acquainted, 
both from Mabel herself, and her friend, Helen Lambert, with Mr. 
Sefton’s character. He knew that Mr. Sefton’s will was never disputed 
by his family ; that it was arbitrary and despotic, and he trembled lest 
Mabel, succumbing to the awe with which her father inspired her, 
might yield to his commands, and become the wife of the person whom 
her father had selected for her, and whom he swore she should marry. 

Under these circumstances, Edward Houghton had written to Mr. 
‘Sefton requesting an interview; this was refused. The refusal was coupled 
with an intimation that “ every precaution had been taken to prevent Mr. 
Houghton’s discovering the place of Miss Sefton’s retreat,” which it was 
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further intimated the young lady would not be allowed to leave except 
to accompany her intended husband to church. 

After having written and despatched a second and more pressing 
letter, which was sent back unopened, the young man, broken-hearted, 
and stunned by the blow given to his dearest affections, determined on 
returning to London at once, and asking the advice of his most intimate 
friends, as to the course it would be most advisable for him to pursue. 

He soon reached the railway station, and took his place in one of the 
carriages about to.start for town. All the other seats were already 
occupied, and the passengers engaged in conversation ; the subject was 
that of Mechanics’ Institutions, which one old gentleman, in a corner of 
the compartment, denounced as absurd and even injurious. With a 
view, if possible, to divert the current of his thoughts from the gloomy 
subject on which they were brooding, Houghton thought he would join 
in the discussion, and accordingly made a remark to the effect that he 
was of a contrary opinion. 

“ Don’t tell me, Sir,” exclaimed the old gentleman previously men- 
tioned. ‘Don’t tell me, Sir. I say that all such institutions grounded 
on your new fangled notions are humbug. _ Believe me, Sir, that as 
Pope truly says: ‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.’ Faugh! 
there is nothing I detest so much—superficial knowledge is the bane 
of the present day.” 

“What do you mean by superficial knowledge?” asked Houghton. 

“What do I mean by superficial knowledge—why—a—a—mere 


smattering—a—superficial knowledge, in fact.” 

“Sir,” replied Houghton, “Mr. Macaulay has very admirably observed 
in one of his speeches, that superficial knowledge is merely comparative, 
‘the profundity of one age is the shallowness of the next,’ he says, 
continuing thus: ‘the truth is that mankind is constantly advancing. 
Every generation has, of course, its front rank, and its rear rank ; but 
the rear rank of the latter generation occupies the ground which was 


occupied by the front rank of a former generation.’ ” 


“ Well, Sir, andif Mr. Macaulay has said so, what does that matter?” 
inquired the old gentleman. ‘ Am TI to be bound by Mr. Macaulay's 
dictum—or yours—or anyone-else’s—eh ? Or am I to employ my own 
reason. I say that superficial knowledge is a low, vulgar, radical sort 
of thing, and I am very glad indeed I cannot be accused of it.” 

“Tf your conversation is at all a test of your mental acquirements, I 
should not think you could,” replied Houghton. 

“What do you mean by that, Sir?” inquired the old gentleman, 

“What I say!” calmly answered Houghton. 

“Do you mean to insult me, Sir?” asked his opponent. 

“No Sir, Ido not. Your age protects you.” 

“ My age, Sir; my age. You are an impertinent fellow—a mere 
jackanapes; if I regret my age, it is that it renders me incapable of 
personally chastising you.” 

Houghton made no reply; but, with a faint smile of contempt, re- 
lapsed into silence. This only served to render his adversary more 
violent. He launched out more warmly than ever against “ superficial 
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knowledge ;” and his fellow-passengers, perceiving that it might be 
done with impunity, magnanimously espoused his cause. They rated 
Houghton in good round terms; and one young gentleman, with a 
slight lisp, a slighter moustache, and a most military turn of mind and 
body, who held a cornet’s commission in that noble corps, the 
Cottonshire Yeomanry Cavalry, declared emphatically, “He only _ 
withed he could have the fellow up at their meth, that wath all; he’d 
roatht him :” ending by the assertion, that he was “a motht confounded 
coward.” 

At any other time the consequences of such an insult would have 
been very unpleasant to the person uttering it. But Houghton’s 
sense of affront. appeared, as it were, completely blunted by the misfor- 
tune that had fallen on him, and he allowed his revilers to have it all 
their own way. 

The train had now begun to move pretty rapidly, when a loud ery 
was suddenly heard from the platform it had left some distance behind. 
At first, no one paid any attention to it; but, on its being repeated 
several times, with greater and greater vehemence, by a number of 
voices, one of the passengers put his head out of the window. 

“What is the matter?” he observed, as he drew his head in again 
“ There are a number of persons running, as though for their lives, 
after the train.” 

“ Always the case ?” observed the old gentleman. ‘There are some 
individuals who are invariably too late. I suppose they fancy we are 
going to stop to take them up.” 

“ No,” said the first speaker, turning very pale, “ you are wrong ; 
they are not mere would-be passengers. I see the guard and engineer 
among them. They have left the engine, to get something to drink, no 
doubt, and the train has set off without them!” 

“ Nonsense !” exclaimed the old gentleman.—“ It is impossible 

“ It is a fact, by Heaven!” said another passenger, leaning out of the 
window. ‘“ See! they are almost lost in the distance, and their cries 
are no longer audible. Do you not perceive at what a rate we are 
going !” 

The train was, indeed, progressing with awful rapidity. The various 
buildings and other prominent objects at the side of the way seemed 
to shoot by with the quickness of lightning, and the carriages rocked 
to-and-fro as if they would every moment be thrown off the rails, and 
precipitated over the embankment into the valley beneath, a depth of 
some thirty or forty feet. Every one was aghast. Horror and abject 
fear were depicted on each face, and on none more strongly and vis- 
ibly than on that of the gallant cornet, who, a short time previously, 
had been so bold and daring towards Houghton. 

“‘ Gracious heaven!” said the old gentleman, wiping away the cold, 
clammy perspiration which beaded out upon his forehead. “ We are 
doomed; doomed without hope! As yet there is only one line of rails 
laid on this road, and the express comes down at nine o'clock! It will 
run into us!—there is no escape!” 

There was a dead silence for a moment or two. Then some of the 
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passengers tried to open the doors, without knowing why, for, had they 
succeeded, any attempt to leave the carriage must have been attended 
with instant destruction. The bold cornet, with closed eyes, sat 
clutching, convulsively, the elbows of his seat, while his ashy pale lips 
moved in such a manner as to show he had not forgotten to pray, 
although perhaps he had not practised it much at “the meth.” 

“My God!” ejaculated the old gentleman, unconsciously. ‘ What 
will my poor wife—my dear child do, when they learn this? It will 
kill them !” 

Up to this moment Houghton had said nothing. In his then state 
of mind, the awful death with which he was threatened seemed to pos- 
sess no terror for him. He was indifferent, apathetic; he was not even 
moved by the horrible shrieks which issued from the other carriages, 
and proved that their inmates also discovered their perilous position. 
But the old gentleman’s agony—and especially his thought of his wife 
and child—seemed to rouse Houghton from his lethargy. Looking, with 
ineffable contempt, at his fellow-passengers, and more particularly at 
the yeomanry cornet, he calmly said,— 

** All hope is not yet lost, I know a little of the steam engine— 
superficially ; let us see what superficial knowledge will do!” 

“Oh! Sir,” exclaimed the old man, grasping his hands, “ can you 
—can you save us—how—how—tell me—how can you save us!” 

“We will see,” replied Houghton, “T only bargain for one thing! 
Promise, under no circumstances—even if the train stops—to leave it. 
You will be dashed to pieces by the express, if you do.” 

With these words, he rose from his seat. An instant afterwards he 
had got out of the window, and was clinging to the side of the carriage. 
Catching firm hold of it, he was about to raise himself on to the 
roof, when a sudden jerk flung him down. He felt as if his arm had 
been wrenched from its socket, and the wrist of one hand snapt as if 
it had been pack-thread; though suffering the most acute pain, he 
still maintained his grasp however. In a low voice, he said to his 
fellow-passengers, who were crowding to the window, 

“Try to help me—to hoist me on the roof!” 

They did so, and, at last, with their assistance, he succeeded in 
gaining the position he sought. A sickly, faint feeling came over him, 
and he was scarcely able to prevent himself from falling off; mustering 
up all his firmness, he commenced crawling forward on all fours, 
though the agony thus occasioned was perfectly indescribable. Arrived 
at the extremity of the carriage, he gathered himself up, and, with the 
energy of desperation, jumped on to the next one. In this way he 
proceeded over the roofs of one or two of ‘the vehicles, saying, as he 
did so, to the passengers who crowded to the windows of each one :— 

“ Do not attempt to leave the carriage even if the train stops. Your 
ouly hope is to remain quiet. Do so, and I may save you.” 

He was about to make another jump, when he perceived at a few 
paces’ distance, some heavy solid mass looming through the darkness. 
A moment more, and he would have been crushed. He had just time to 
throw himself flat on his stomach, when the train whirled with terrific 
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force into a long tunnel. So little space was there between the roof 
of the carriage and the side of the arch, that the skirts of his 
coat, agitated by the current of air, caught against the masonry, and 
were rent from his body. Like a serpent, however, he writhed forward, 
and reached the extremity of the carriage ; in another moment he was 
out of the tunnel. He then took one more leap, traversed another 
carriage, and, passing over the tender, reached the engine; here his 
strength seemed about to fail him. He trembled violently, and leaned 
for a moment against the side of the huge machine. The next instant, 
the steam was turned off. Still the train flew onward. Life and 
death were now a question of a quarter of an hour, of which every 
moment seemed an eternity. On—on—on—the train still shot. At last, 
he thought the speed was somewhat slackened. With eyes starting 
from their sockets, he looked out into the night; the road was still, as 
far as he could see, clear. He clambered back, with beating heart, 
into the guard's carriage and applied the break. There could be no 
mistake. The speed was evidently lessened. The revolutions of the 
glowing wheels became slower and slower. He felt he was saved! 
Making his way back again to the engine, he stood for a short time 
with his hand upon the handle by which it was controlled. At last 
he thought he heard, borne on the cold night wind, the faint sound of 
a whistle. He bent forward and listened. Again he heard it, more 
distinctly than before. Still he stood irresolute. At last he grasped 
the handle firmly and reversed the engine. The huge machine trem- 
bled as though it would burst—but it stood the test nobly. It resisted 
.the shock thus violently applied. For a moment, the train stopped, 
and then began to move slowly backwards. A few seconds afterwards, 
it was flying towards the place whence it had started. Houghton now 
opened the furnace, and piled up fresh coals upon the fire. He had 
just done so, when he perceived two small specks of flame behind him. 
Every instant they increased in size and brilliancy. ‘hey were the 
lamps of the express train. 

“T do not fear it now,” muttered Houghton, “it will not harm us.” 

And he was right. In five minutes more, it was labouring close be- 
hind him. He then heard a shout. The driver had seen the unex- 
pected obstacle in his way, and turned off the steam of his own engine. 
There was a short interval of suspense, a sharp shock, and that was 
all. The two trains were proceeding quietly together. The speed of 
the train which Houghton directed being nearly, if not quite equal to 
that of the express, no damage had been done to either. 

A few words from Houghton explained everything to the astonished 
engineer of the other train, and a short time afterwards the two trains 
safely reached the town Houghton had quitted shortly before. 

Nothing could exceed the gratitude evinced by all Houghton’s fellow 
passengers. Even the cornet said he was “a confounded good fellow, 
and that he had been mithtaken in him;” adding, by the way, that 
“he wath jutht going to do the very thame thing, if Houghton had not 
antithipated him.” 

But no one could be more profuse or warmer in his thanks than the 
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old gentleman. He insisted on accompanying Houghton to a surgeon’s 
to see his arm properly attended to. He then went with him to his 
hotel. 

“Sir!” said the old gentleman, when Houghton was about to retire 
to bed. ‘ May I inquire to whom I have to apologise for my rude, my 
uncalled-for behaviour ?” 

“My name,” replied Houghton, “is Edward Houghton, of Brick 
Court, Temple.” 

“Edward Houghton, of Brick Court, Temple,” repeated his companion. 
‘‘ Mr. Houghton,” he continued, “ you haveconvinced me that superficial 
knowledge, as I was pleased to call it, is not such a bad thing, after all. 
But for your superficial knowledge as an engine driver, I should have 
been now a mangled corpse; my wife a widow, and my child, father- 
less! There is one kind of superficial knowledge, however, to which I 
am still a foe, and that is a superficial knowledge of so noble, so brave 
a young man as yourself. Your surgeon says you will be able to 
move about in a week. It is about that period to Christmas Day. 
Promise that you will spend your Christmas with me.” 

Edward at first refused, but his refusal was of no avail. 

“Mr. Houghton,” said his companion, “ do not be so harsh as to deny 
my request. Reccllect, you have just saved my life. Do not crush me 
beneath the weight of such a favour, without giving me an opportunity 
of endeavouring, at least, to repay you, in some slight degree. Ihavea 
little influence, and may, perhaps, further your prospects at the bar. 
Promise me you will come. Do not let an old man sink into the grave 
without having introduced his benefactor to his family.” 

Although ill-disposed to mix, in his present unhappy state, in society, 
Edward could not resist his companion’s pressing solicitations, and, ac- 
cordingly, at six o’clock on the evening of Christmas Day, drove up to 
the gate of the Shrubbery, Fulham, and asked for Mr. Reynolds, for 
such was the name of his host. 

“Reynolds,” said the footman, who opened the door, “ there a’nt no 
such person here.” 

“ This is the Shrubbery, is it not ?” said Edward. 

“Yes, this is the Shrubbery sure enough, but there’s no Mr. Reynolds 
lives here.” 

“This is very strange,” said Edward, and was about to turn away. 
when he saw the figure of his new acquaintance at the end of the hall 

“ All right—all right,” exclaimed the old gentleman, “all right 
James. My dear Mr. Houghton, I am delighted to see you. This is, 
indeed, kind of you. Come—come along, I am ina hurry to introduce 
you to my family. By the way, I must inform you that this is not my 
own house, though it is pretty much the same. It belongs to an old 
and dear friend of mine, Mr. Bayliss; but that makes no difference. 
Come along, come along!” 

On entering the drawing-room, Edward was introduced to Mrs. 
Reynolds, who fairly wept upon his neck. He was next presented to 
the other persons present, including Mr, Bayliss. 

“ By the way,” observed Mr. Reynolds, “ there’s a young lady stop- 
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ping here who says she knows you. Wait a minute, I will bring 
er. 

With these words, the old gentleman went into the next room, whence 
he quickly returned with Helen Lambert on his arm. 

“There—is that the Mr. Houghton you know, Helen,” said Mr. 
Reynolds. 

“Oh! Mr. Houghton!” exclaimed Helen, putting her pretty little 
cambric handkerchief up to her eyes. 

“Come, come, no whimpering,” said Mr. Reynolds. ‘ Christmas is 
no time for crying; besides, a young lady who comes up to act as a 
bridesmaid, should reserve all her tears for the happy occasion, on 
which, according to usage immemorial, she is bound to appear as 
unhappy as possible. Yes, Mr. Houghton, Helen has come to town 
on. purpose to act as bridesmaid to another young lady, who—but, 
I may as well introduce her to you. You ought, at least to see her 
before you marry her.” 

““Marry her,” exclaimed Houghton, in utter astonishment. 

““Yes—unless you prefer any one else, which I don’t suppose you 
will; what do you think, Mabel ?” 

At these words, the company present separated a little, and Mabel— 
Mabel Sefton—fairly unable to control her feelings—was weeping 
delicious tears of joy upon Edward’s breast. 

“ But I do not understand—I—Mr. Reynolds—I—” murmured 
Edward, in an agitated voice. 

“Reynolds—pooh-pooh! Sefton—thatismy name. I only adopted 
the other to manage a little surprise for you. I had sent that silly 
young creature there up to my old friend, to be out of your way. I 
intended she should have been married from this house to a man of 
my own choice. So she will be. But I frankly own, I did not think 
you would be that man. There, my dear son, for I may now call you 
so, take her—she is yours.” 

“Sir,” said Edward, scarcely able to speak, “how shall I ever 
thank you—” 

“Tut, tut, do not talk like that. I am only making some return for 
the service you have rendered me. Take her—and accuse me of 
ingratitude if I do not manage to allow you enough to live on till 
you become Lord Chancellor.” 

Need we add that Edward, Mabel, and every one else at the 
Shrubbery spent, indeed, a merry Christmas! 
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“ GOOD-BYE.” 
By Wituram P. Hate. 


** Gop be with ye” was olden phrase, 
When Saxon talk was young, 
And, shortened in our later days, 
’T is oft upon our tongue. 
There ’s joy, there ’s sadness in the word— 
To friends if we apply 
The farewell, then ’t is sadly heard ; 
But if we say “ Good-bye” 
To sorrow, 


Then how brightly do the dark clouds fly. 


Times come and go, friends live and fade, 
The year speeds on its wane, 

And thoughts, but for a season made, 
Die, ne’er to live again. 

But still, if aught in them of food 

Was nurtured, how we sigh, 

When to the scenes that made their food 

We must say kind ‘“ Good-bye :” 
We feel we leave 


The scenes of kindest fantasy. 


To part from old friends blithe and kind, 
To seek in distant lands 

The chance of warm congenial mind, 
The press of cordial hands, 

Is test enough to try the strength 
Of that one word we ply 

So often—the heart's tether length 
In real truth we try 


At parting—when we say, 
Old friends, old loves, old land, “ Good-bye,” “ Good-bye.” 








SO SRR we 
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WHO WAS LILITH? 


Ever since the publication, in the October number of Tue Tram, of 
certain vagrant rhymes authenticated with the initials of the present 
writer, he has been continually receiving and not replying to applica- 
tions from ladies, gentlemen, and others—in fact from a large propor- 
tion of his friends, the nebility, gentry, and public in general—touching 
a certain naughty Lilith, mentioned in those rhymes as the first wife 
of our parent Adam, and unmistakably depicted as a sort of scriptural 
Dame aux Camelias. My correspondents ply me with interrogatories in 
every form, from Puritan severity to jocose latitudinarianism. One of 
the gentlemen, for instance, takes me roundly to task for disturbing his 
‘religious notions.” (How I wish he would favour me with a few of 
them, against the approaching festive season!) Another, who adopts a 
nom. de plume which I will do him the good service of omitting, writes, 
in a briskly humorous way, of “ the late Adam,” who, he says, is 
generally supposed, “in circles acquainted with the family,” to have 
married but once. And a lady correspondent is particularly anxious 
to know all about the said Lilith, in whose historical reality, as a most 
improper person, she seems terribly willing to believe. 

I think I have met with an allusion to Lilith in the Apocrypha, I 
know she is the subject of Talmudic scandal, and that the story about 
her is simply this: that she was first wife of Adam and bore him devils, 
who took their mother’s likeness, namely that of ‘a female spectre in 
the shape of a finely dressed woman.” For further information, of a 
particular kind, I would refer the reader to Mr. Hayward’s notes on 
Faust, whence he or she will be again referred to Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy, Brown’s Jewish Antiquities, a learned etymological 
commentary on the word Lullaby in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
and to other recondite sources of more or less useful information. 

In adopting this piece of legendary superstition for my own purposes, 
and in constituting myself a poet for the occasion, I took a poetical 
license and spoke of Mistress Lilith’s spectral offspring as the sirens of 
cities. My moral, in short, was, in the words of one of my critical 
correspondents, an “ anti-Traviata moral.” 

To the squeamish reader I have nothing now to add. To the reader 
who feels deeply en this great social question, and who may hononr 
me by desiring a fuller explanation, I will say that I approach the 
question earnestly and sadly ; and that, moreover, I would not for 
the whole world disturb any man’s religious ideas; having a strong 
desire to hold by my own. Surely the admission for the nonce of a 
fable such as that of Lititu cannot seriously be taken as an attempt to 
shake the most feebly orthodox reader’s belief in the literal precision 
of Genesis ! G. T. 
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THE WAITING-ROOM. 

















THE SONG OF THE CLOUD. 


I sar, I sail in a soft dreamy sky, 

} As clear and as blue as a maiden’s eye ; 
Iam snowy pure, fringed with silver light ; 
I glow like the wing of a seraph bright. 


I spread, I spread, the dream sky disappears, 
Like the same bright eye obscured by tears,— 
On the crown of the mountain rough and high, 
Like the frown on a warrior’s face I lie, 


I break, I break, and the rains fall fast, 

They awaken the voice of the slumbering blast ; 
The scene ’mong the mountains is grand and wild, 
And the storm-bird shrieks like some demon-child. 





I burn, I burn, and the red lightnings leap 
Like fire from the brow of some flaming steep ; 
The thunderbolt bursts on the brow of the hill, 
The echoes around are telling it still. 


Iam gone, I am gone, and passing away, 

Am leaving behind me the tranquil day ; 
The brightness returns, and all seems as fair 
As if the wild storm bad never been there. 


VICANUS. 
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any claim to share in the Profits—or of a right to participate in these, at 
an excessive rate of Premium. Assurers with the Scorrish ProvipEent 
Institution are the sole recipients of the Profits, and at rates of Pre- 
mium equally moderate with those of the Non-participating Scale of 
other Offices. 

The Wuote Prorrrs belong to the. Members, and attention is invited, 
to the principle on which they are allocated, as at once safe, equitable, 
and peculiarly favourable to good lives. Already Policies, originally for 
£1,000, which have come within the participating class, have been 
increased to £1,200 or £1,500. 

Above 8,500 Policies have been issued, assuring £3,750,000. 


Reports of the Annual Meetings, and every information, may be obtained on applica- 
tion at the Head Office in Edinburgh, from any of the Agents, or at 


The London Branch, 66, GRACECHURCH STREET, CITY. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
GEORGE GRANT, London Agent and Secretary. 






































SLACK’S NICKEL SILVER 


Ie the hardest and most perfect White Metal ever invented. A sample Teaspoon 


will be sent on receipt of 10 postage stamps. 


Fiddle Strong Thread King’s 
Table Spoonsand Pat. Fiddle. ‘Pat. Pat. 
Forks, per doz...12s. & 15s. 19s. 283 30s. ; 
Dessert ditto... ..108s.&13s. 16s. 2ls. 25s. 
Tea Spoons, .. .. 5s.& 68. 88. lis, = 128. 


SLACK’S NICKEL, 


ELECTROPLATED BY MESSRS, ELKINGTON 
AND GO.’S PROCESS, 


Is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a com- 
bination of two metals possessing such valuable 
properties renders it, in appearance and wear, equal 
to sterling Silver; made into every Article for the 
Table, as Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet 
Frames, Tea Pots, &c. 












Fiddle Pattern. Thread. in, 

28.4 20.4. £€4.4. 264 

Table Forks 110 0—2 0 0..216 0..3 4 
Dessert do. 1 0 O—110 0..2 0 0..2 6 
Table Spoons 110 0—2 0 0..218 0..3 6 
Dessert do. 1 0 O0—110 0..2 2 0..2 7 
Tea Spoons 012 0—018 0..1 6 0..111 
A Sample Tea Spoon forwarded 


ou receipt of 20 Stamps. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY 


Has been celebrated fur nearly 50 Years for Quality and Cheapness. 
Ealance Handle Ivory Table Knives, .. .. 14s. perdoz., 10s. per doz., 20s. per doz. 
DO, - DOMICTES 00-00 ice nes 20 ce oe 8. oe 4s. 15s. 6d. 
Carvers, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. 
SLACK’S FENDER AND FIRE IRON WAREHOUSE 


Is the most Economical, consistent with Good Quality, 


and contains the most exten- 
sive and elegant assortment 
of Fenders in London, em- 
bracing the newest designs, at 
under any other house. 
amental Iron Fenders, 
3 feet long, 4s. 6d.; ditto, 
bronzed, from 6s.; Bed-room 
Fenders, from 2s. 6d.; Rich 
Scroll Fenders, any size, from 
10s.; Chamber Fire-Irons, 2s. 
per set; Parlour ditto, 3s. 6d. ; 
superior ditto, with cut head 
and bright pans, from 6s. 6d. ; 
new patterns, with bronzed 
head, ils. A Set of Three 
full-sized Tea Trays, 6s. 6d.; - 
superior Japan ditto, 133. 6d. ; ——— — 
ay = = ‘ oe Dish Covers, set rs ae ~ ng ag nyt gre Somaiate, 7s. 6d. ; 
ditto, 9s. 6d.; and every requisite for furnis a house at equal low prices. 
Tilustrated Catalogues may be had gratis or post free. - a: . 


Orders above £2, delivered Carriage Free, per Rail. 





















RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, London, 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 
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